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I. 



ONLY A FLOCK OF WOJCEN. 

** But what if trade sow cities 

Like shells along the shore. 
And thatch with towns tho prairies brosd« 

With railways ironed o*cr? 
They are but sailing foam bells 

Along thought's coursing stream. 
And take their shape and sun-color 

From Him that sends the dream.** 

^^ Etn€fiotu 

" Only a flock of women met to talk/' ** A 
lot of women's club women." ** Better go borne 
and make tbat wbat it ought to be." " Better 
be attending to tli^ir children," 

But, sirs, arc you aware that talk like theirs 
implies thought, and that tliought-powcr moves 
tho world? Trace history from its beginning, 
and you will see that the condition of humanity 
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2 Only a Flodc iff Women. 

at any given period — its laws, its customs, its 
mannersi its conveniences, its implemeuts, its 
knowledge, scientific and otherwise, its discov- 
eries and inventions, its system of education, its 
relisrious and other beliefs, its industries, its fa- 
cilities — simply marks the progress of thought 
up to that period* 

Thought discovered America ; tliought, acting 
on belief, sent the Plymouth Pilgrims to begin 
New England; thought, formulated in law, 
pushed aside the old ways of settling disputes by 
hand-to-hand fights, clan fights, and knight- 
errantry championship ; thought showed us our 
earth as a moving ball, and its place among 
the planets ; thought rid the country of slavery ; 
thought called down the lightning and made it 
serve our needs ; thought, by converting useless 
steam into a mighty power, turned all m«inner of 
more material appliances into useless lumber ; as 
witness the spinning-wheels, stage coaches, and 
numerous industrial implements of a former 
generation ; also the rescue of this once useless 
power from waste has been the means of peo- 
pling our vast Western world. 

In fact, the histbry of advancing civilization 
does but show how thought projecting itself 
into the unknown has seized and applied this 
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or that unrecognized forco to our varioiis indus- 
tries. 

That thought is also a lasting power is shown 
by many of our present beliefs and customs. 
Xhus the thought of the far-off Aryans, coming 
down through the Celts, and Gauls, and the 
ancient Germans, manifests itself to-day in our 
Easter eggs ; eggs having been used in the spring 
festivals of those olden times to symbolize awak- 
ening life. Even in that very long, long ago, 
the idea of fruitfulness was shown forth after 
close of harvest by the varied richness gathered 
into mince pies and plum puddings, the fiery 
flame overspreading the latter symbolizing eter- 
nal life. 

The recognition of the might of thought and 
of its lasting dominion loads us with the respon- 
sibility of laying hold on this mighty force and 
making it serve the world's advancement. Every 
generation inherits the results of past thought ; 
is compelled to deal with results of foregone 
causes. 

Thus, we of the present are working under 
transmitted thought, as shown in our educational 
systems, in our charities, in our treatment of 
criminals and of the insane. This is unavoid- 
able. But our business is not with effects alone. 
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Only a Flock of Women. 

We should not accept aa fixed and final the 
modes of proceedare which embody past concep- 
tions of what is wisest and best. Thought is 
a living force ; an active, working, enthusing 
force. • It means progress. Thus it is the duty 
of each generation, while struggling with its 
inheritance, to think higher and wiser thought^ 
for the next one. ** Forget the steps already 
trod, and onward urge (our) way." The new 
plans devised by the new tliought will not at 
once change the present conditions ; will not fit 
into them. But all the same must wo think the 
tlioughts and plan the plans^ and leave the em- 
bodiment of these to the mighty thought forces 
which are ever marching on. 

It is ours to deal with causes. It is ours to 
so direct tliought as to establish higher conditions 
and wiser methods in charities and in education. 
This is precisely what is being done. 

Only a lot of women talking I " " Only 
women*s club women ! *' But what if their talk 
embodies thought vital to humanity ? What if 
their topio be education — home education, school 
education, as each may and must effect character? 
What if it concerns social problems — how best 
to help the poor? How best to develop the 
womanly and the manly? How to treat the 
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weak and erring ? How to uplift the degraded, 
whether these are in the slums or among the de- 
votees of wealth and fashion ? The wisdom or 
unwisdom of our present charity systems of mere 
palliation and alleviation? VThsit if the talk 
tends to establish true ideas of a successful life, 
and to raise the standards of respectability? 
What if its tendency were to make practical, 
socially, politically and in every way, this much 
preached and supported Christianity which we call 
ours, but declare cannot be lived ; or, we may say, 
to Christianize Christendom, now largely given 
up to wars, to class divisions, class oppression, 
in spite of its fundamental principles of peace 
on earth, good-will among men, and the family 
oneness of humanity ? What if by thus meeting, 
mind to mind and heart to heart, each woman 
goes to her home with quickened intellect, and 
warmer impulses, and added light, and, thus 
thought-enthused, thought uplifted, is better en- 
abled to make home what it ought to be, and be- 
come a better mother to her children ? 

Only a flock of women talking I Only a lay- 
ing hold of the power that moves the world I 

The important present duty, then, is to draw 
women together in just such flocks, for just such 
purpose ; and if husbands, fathers,, brothers and 
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lovers would join them in this purpose^ what 
might we not expect for the uplifting of the 
people? But would men*s dub men do this? 
Are their clubs formed in the interests of the 
home? Are such their topics of conversation 7 
This is a matter vitally affectixig the salvation of 
our country. 



IT. 



THOUGHTS ARE THINGS. 

Ik the popular estimate thought gets pretty 
low rating. A school not far remote from Bos- 
ton has been scvcrly criticised : ^^ All folly to 
waste so much time writing compositions. 
Teach 'em something practical." IIa<I these 
critics their own thinking faculties dcvclopedi 
they would recognize such development as the 
very ^* something practical" demanded. Tlicy 
woidd see that in the world*s progress every ad- 
vance in even the most practical department has 
been made possible only by the power of thought. 
They would see, too, that the ability to think 
clearly, and to express thought in ways to pro- 
duce a desired effect, is an immense help to that 
supposed embodiment of practicality, the busi- 
ness man. Every business man undertaking an 

enterprise does a good deal of thinking. lie 
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ThoughU Are Thinge. 



thinks oat his methods, thinks how he shall get 
knowledge of the matter in hand, avails himself 
of opportunities, or makes them, keeping always 
in view his special aim. 

First comes thought, then action. Thought 
will reveal an existing need, and suggest ways of 
supplying it. Very little thought will show to 
the most of us a need of the nobler attributes 
of character in political, social and commercial 
circles. To secure these attributes is no matter 
of mere philanthropy. It is a practical, business- 
like work, affecting the cvery-<lay interests of 
every individual, and should be undertaken in a 
practical, business-like way. 

It has been shown that character can best be 
reached early, and in the home, and largely by 
mothers and other women folk. Now, by what 
power, through wliat means, shall they accom« 
plish this foundation work on which human wel- 
fare so largely depends ? It is plain that such 
work, like all practical undertakings, requires, 
first and foremost, thought. Taking women by 
and largo all over the country, their thought- 
force is not turned on to the highest uses. 
Multitudes of them are deep in toil, other multi- 
tudes deep in pleasure. Multitudes of them, of 
every class and condition, never concern them- 
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selves with various matters which do very much 
concern them in their relations with children. 
Serious thought is to them hard labor, for the 
reason that their thinking faculties are too little 
exercised, yet their vocation as child-trainers es- 
pecially demands the "high thinking" which 
will uplift them, and with them the race. 

Here, then, is working ground with ample 
room for willing workers. In every town, vil- 
lage, neighboihoo<l and community, wc may sup- 
pose to dwell at least one woman who sees the 
needs of women, their solemn responsibilities, their 
precious opportunities, and what a power for 
good they may become in the household and in 
the community. Let this clear-sighted individual 
begin by inviting the women of her neighbor- 
hood to assemble once a week, the moile of 
proceedings to vary according to circumstances. 
In many communities the thought range runs so 
low that nothing much above entertainment 
should be at first proposed, travels and adven- 
tures, accounts of inventions, processes of manu- 
facture, incidents of history, and the like. Later 
on would come all kinds of household problems. 
One of these might be, !n what spirit shall 
reproof be given? Probably the largo major- 
ity of parents suppose that reproof, or blame. 
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demands seTerity of word, look and tone, usually 
anger. They seem to think these effective in 
causing the reproof to reach deep, and take effect, 
while in reality anger and severity do at onoe 
ndse a barrier in the child from which the re- 
proof bounds back without at all making the 
intended impression. Also, in many cases, the 
severity is unwarranted; those for instance which 
were not intentional offenses, but which only 
caused bad results. And too often the word of 
reproof is spoken right out before the family 

and guests. 

The power of love combined with wisdom has 
as yet been little tested in the liouschold or else- 
where. A few confidential words spoken to the 
offender in private in a gentle, lo>nng way — 
how seldom is this method tried I It is thought 
necessary to be exasperated. Yet anger and 
love cannot exist together, and while anger 
exists love ceases* 
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THE HOME ATMOSPHEBE. 



TuEBE is complaint of a prevalent badness 
variously manifested as corruption in politics, 
overreaching in business, adulteration of every 
kind of merchandise, and in very frequent coses 
of tlie theft known as defaulting. 

Suppose that, instead of mourning over this 
state of things, wo search out a cause of it, step 
by step. Much of the demoralization we deplore 
comes from greed of wealth. (One step.) Greed 
of wealth is due largely to the respect and social 
position accorded to wealth. (Two steps.) That 
respect and social position are accorded to wealth 
is owing to the prevailing false ideas of values. 
(Three steps.) Whence come these false ideas 
of values 7 When and where and how do men 
and women get them ? They get them in child- 
hood, in homes — and homes are what men and 
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TTomen make tbem. (Four steps.) What, in 
the average family, does a child find most prom- 
inent? Where is the emphasis placed? What 
do motlicrs and aunties most talk about? By 
what standards do they judge? In many fami- 
lies the child would get false ideas of the values 
of time and money. It would learn that time 
spent in fancy sewing and cooking is considered 
well spent, while time given to reading, walking, 
or to philanthropic work, is considered as time 
turned aside from its legitimate uses. It would 
find tliat ^^ cannot afford '* means cannot afford 
after buying everything self can need or desire* 
The child does not, as a general thing, hear 
the same anxiety expressed with regard to the 
truth of an idea as to the stylishness of an out- 
fit, nor does it hear the wonders of scientific dis- 
covery spoken of as enthusiastically as are the 
wonders of a display of millinery. In the com- 
mon conversation it is likely to hear eager discus- 
sions over fashion-plates ; a g^at deal about dress, 
style, appearance; a great deal of gossip and 
of unfriendly criticism. It will sec far greater 
leniency shown to a neglect of the Golden Rule 
than to a neglect of the observances of society ; 
far greater leniency shown to a gossipy defama- 
taOQ of character than to tho wearing of a dress. 
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or gloves, different . from what society prescribes 
for the occasion. It will observe that the thoughts 
of tho family arc centered chiefly, perhaps wliolly, 
upon its own interests. In regard to outward dis- 
tinctions, the child will see tliat persons placed 
by social position above its own family, are, on 
account of that position, held in respect ; that 
their example is copied ; their notice desired, and 
courted, and boasted of; their opinions quoted. 
This would bo particularly noticeable in eases 
of relatives who had attained to such ])osition, 
while relatives in correspondingly inferior posi- 
tion would be regarded with indifference. Is its 
own family in genteel circumstances, tho child 
learns to look down upon "working people," and 
to consider labor as in a measure dis^racef ul. 

Beginning at the top of the social scale and 
proceeding downward, wo see that a child is 
likely to learn, in the family, that appearing is 
more than being; that money-worth is more than 
character-worth ; that wealth and social position 
are tho objects chiefly to bo striven for, and that 
success in life means success in gaining these. 
The empliasis is put in tho wrong place ; in a 
great many wrong places — as if in reading an 
important paragraph the small words were em- 
phasized — the ofe and ande and thee and toe. 
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What, then, can wo expect other than that the 
ohild^s mature life will be based on these un- 
worthy ideas of yalucs, which are causing blight 
and ruin, and which are inbreathed, as we maj 
say, from the home atmosphere? 

This home atmosphcro is what the young and 
forming character feeds upon and grows from. 
Every expression of opinion, every chance re- 
mark upon people, every subject talked about, 
every motive appealed to — refinement or its 
opposite as expressed in speech and manner — 
every one of these, as well as each word, look 
and tone, does its work on character. 

This is a matter affecting home interests, 
social interests, business interests, and, in the 
way of *^ politics," the welfare and reputation of 
the nation. Thus a grave responsibility is placed 
upon mothers, fathers, and every person whose 
influence is felt in the family. 
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IV. 



TIIE REASON WHY. 

A TEACHER thus relates some of her observa- 
tions: "In my intercourse ^-ith the various 
families, I could but notice that many of the 
objectionable traits manifested by my pupils 
were the natural and inevitable results of 
parental management. One day I found poor 
Mrs. L. in a peck of trouble. She was sure she 
did not know what made her children act so. 
They were irritable; they were fretful; they 
showed temper ; they tried her dreadfully. She 
did not see why. Tlicy had pleasures enough, 
and were indulged enough. 

" It would hardly have done to tell her, what 
was true, that the very tones and manner she 
used in dealing with her children served them 
as patterns, and were faithfully copied. She 
reproved them in fretful, whining tones; she 
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was impatient with them; she showed temper. 
They could scarcely help catching her mood ; it 
was but tokiug in from the environment in the 
natural way of all living creatures." 

Other teachers have made similar observations. 
They can be made almost anywhere by any ol> 
serving person. A mother, for instance, finds it 
agreeable or necessary to gratify one of her litUe 
flock with some extra indulgence, perhaps some 
covi'w^d' tidbit, but to avoid trouble cautions tlie 
child not to tell the others. Hero is a lesson in 
slyness, even dcceitfulncss. Also, in the process 
of "getting along," a mother will sometimes 
prevaricate, and in various ways conceal or dis- 
guise the truth. Many, in going out, will leave 
the house slyly, in order to avoid a fuss. They 
do not consider, these unwise mothers, that in 
thus slying away they are not only giving the 
child a lesson in deceit, but are losing opportuni- 
ties of giving him lessons in self-denial and self- 
restraint; two qualities which go far to make 
that strength of character so much needed, but 
alas! so often lacking, in mature life. The 
qualities of the home atmosphere are plainly 
revealed by the children who breathe it in. 
Thus, a girl pupil who talks much of clothes, 
frequently remarking on her own, and on those 
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of other pupils, is sure to come from a home 
where the women folk are largely devoted to 
style and fashion, and where, whatever may bo 
the " living," *• plain " or otherwise, you do not 
find " high thinking," or much profitable con- 
versation. 

In thus dwelling on the responsibility of 
women folk, that of men folk should be ignored 
by no manner of means. True, the father has 
the fewer opportunities, but the very fu. ^hat 
he is less constantly with the children, together 
with the wifely deference usually shown him, 
and expected by him, renders his words and 
bearing more deeply impressive. The children 
are his as well as the mother*s, and both are 
equally bound to refrain from giving lessons in 
deceit or injustice, fretfulness, impatience, self- 
indulgence, and from showing temper. In regard 
to the latter, so frequent in punishing and at other 
times, the question should be asked. Am I doing 
this to benefit my child, or to give vent to my 
own anger, my own irritability ? 
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V. 



CHILDREN'S RIGHTS. 

As thej cannot make the claim for themselves^ 
some one should make it for them, that children 
have some rights which grown folk are bound to 
respect. And, first, it should be considered that 
thej are human beings. They do not grow up 
into human beings, but are born such, and as 
such have all the human characteristics. We 
can, therefore, judge by our own sensations just 
how a child would be alTected by any given 
manner of treatment. This common nature is 
too little recognized. Many i>eoplo seem to 
think that in their behavior to children accepted 
standards may be set aside. Children, as a 
class, are in a sense helpless and defenseless. 
The power which controls them is absolute. 
Not infrequently parents and others take advan- 
tage of this absolute power, and treat children 
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with a discourtesy and rudeness, with an unkind- 
ncss, injustice, unfairness, which they would be 
ashamed to exhibit toward grown people, and 
which, if shown, would be judged worthy of 
general condemnation. 

But children can never be judged by a jury 
of their peers. Their standpoint is not that of 
grown folk. Their reasoning is based on a com- 
paratively small amount of knowledge and ex- 
perience. Much that in after life becomes fixed 
and settled, does in childhood remain crude 
and but partly understood. Yet child conduct 
is always judged from the adult's standpoint. 
This cannot bo otherwise; but such being the 
case, and because such i^ the case, we may put 
in a plea for mercy. Not a plea for weak indul- 
gence ; there is plenty of that Not a plea for 
severity; there is plenty of that. And these 
remarks are not directed against olwlieuce, but 
against certain methods of child treatment which 
are objectionable, considering children as human 
beings, and sharing the common nature. Ridi- 
cule, for instance ; how sensitive are grown 
folk to this I How it mortifies and rankles and 
embitters I They would sooner take almost any 
affront than to be laughed at Yet with what 
frequency are children made subjects of ridicule. 
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Perhaps in company, or at tabic, a child makes 
a remark, or uses a phrase, which to the grown 
people, with their su])erior knowledge, contains 
an element of absurdity. Instantly there is a 
burst of laughter, and the poor child is filled 
with mortification, perhaps not shown, but felt, 
nevertheless. But grown-up blunders are courte- 
ously ignored* 

Children have another grievance in the in- 
justice and unfairness often shown them. Take 
ownership, for instance. With children, as with 
adults, what they own is absolutely their own. 
Sometimes a grown person has need of some 
article belonging to a child, or wishes it to be 
given to some other child, and the rightful 
owner is so coaxed, and blamed and shamed, as 
to be actually compelled to give up the article* 
In some cases it is taken without asking* No 
grown person would be treated thus. There 
is other injustice. In many families a child is 
punished at one time for beliavior which at other 
times liad been allowed, the punishment or ap- 
proval depending on certain conditions of the 
parent. Then there is questioning. ^ When 
yon are ignorant, my dear, always ask,** says the 
fond and serene parent. **Jlow your tongue 
flics I • Don*t ask so many questions,^ says tbe 
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some parent, if preoccupied, or nervous, or cross, 
or not wishing to give answers. 

Sometimes a disagreement arises between a 
child and a grown person regarding the details 
of an occurrence of no great moment, witnessed 
by both. The child may be right, for child eyes 
often see details which would be scarcely noticed 
by an adult, occupied with affairs of more ini- 
portauce. In such cases, some one clotlied with 
the authority of years may peremptorily order 
the child to stop talking, thus im]>lying, on its 
part, incorrectness and even blame for i>ersisting 
in its statement. 

Do as you would like to U done by is a pretty 
safe rule. Adulto d6 not like to bo found fault 
with before folk ; do not like their peculiarities 
of face, or figure, or disposition to be nwle tho 
subject of remark; do not like to be evi;rla<it- 
ingly nagged ; do not like liarshncss, rudeness, 
impoliteness, ridicule, injustice, unfairness. It 
seems a pity, it seems mean, that they take wU 
vantage of their position to inflict all these uj/on 
children* True, children should be trained in 
the right paths* But for cbild-trainiog tbero 
are ways, and ways. Let us consider some of 
tbe&L 
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THE UON SHALL LIB DOWK WITH THE LAMB. 

Yes ; strength and gentleness in unison. This 
U the inie basis of discipline, in homes and else- 
where. But it is almost universally taken for 
granted that dealing with children demands the 
show of despotic authority, the dictatorial man- 
ner, the strong emphasis, the loud voice, even 
the angry tone. These are supposed to show 
strength. On the contrary they show weakness. 
They show ignorance and incapacity ; show in- 
ability to apply the higher principle of love. 

The time is coming when it will be perceived, 
and believed, that love really is " the fulfilling 
of the law." This is preached, it is prayed, it 
U sung, it is poetized, it is prophesied ; but it is 
not believed. Yet, in spite of unbelief, love will 
rule supreme- It will rule in social life, it wiU 
rule in poUtical economy, it wiU rule in the 
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schoolroom. What concerns us at this present 
writing is, tliat it will rule in the homo manage- 
ment of children. Does this imply a foolish in- 
dulgence 7 Not at alL Weakness on the part 
of the manager? By no means, for strength 
is essential as the background of love. But 
strength lies not in the show of authority, or in 
the harsh rebuke, or in the sharp criticism, or 
in anger ; it is made up of intelligence, and wis- 
dom, and dignity, and love, and firmness, and pa- 
tience, and truth — all the sterling qualities, we 
>x^y say, together with a general enlightenment. 
The* aim of the manager should be to obtain an 
influence. Any dictator armed with authority 
may command an outward obedience. But this 
is small gain. 

What we desire is a willing, cheerful obedi- 
ence, the spirit of obedience, the real things an 
obedience of the heart. This cannot be forced. 
It will follow of itself closely upon respect and 
love, and these are secured only by the above- 
mentioned qualities innate in the managers. 
They, and indeed all people, get exactly a^ 
much respect and love as their qualities will 
bring, and no more. If, therefore, children are 
saucy, or disobedient, or perverse, or bad-tem- 
pered, or stubborn, the managers have only 
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themselTes to blame. They do not know bow 
to draw forth the best of the child nature, like 
an ignorant gardener, who brings us dwarfed 
plants and fruits as the best he can produce. 
This lack of knowing how is what makes the 
care of children the irksome, unsatisfactory thing 
it so often becomes. For people reaUy like to 
do the things they can do, and can do well. 
Mark how the skilled mathematician delights in 
solving his problems ; how the poet is entranced 
by his theme ; how the musician revels in his 
music. Note the enjoyment of the painter and 
sculptor in the expression of their ideals. The 
wit chuckles at his own apt rejoinder, and the 
story-teller finds happiness in creating men and 
women whom you shall number among your 
friends, or in rhyming them into a song which 
sings itself into your heart. On a lower plane 
we find the same thing. Plants, trees, flowers 

each does what it knows how to do, and does 

it readily, and seems to like it We can almost 
fed with the apple-tree its satisfaction in the 
full out-blossoming which comes forth so easily. 
Evidently, then, the irksomeness of rearing 
chUdwn, and the dissatisfaction of parents with 
their own success, together with the grounds of 
this dissalisfaotion, as shown by the prevalence 
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of objectionable traits in mature humanity, show 
that the work of training is being thoughtlcs'ily 
undertaken, and is carried on without a knowing 
how. Children may be compared to musical in- 
struments. Music can be drawn forth from these 
if the operator has given to bis art time and at- 
tention sufficient for knowing how. Let us sup- 
pose a collection of musical instruments played 
upon by persons ignorant of the art. Imagine 
the jangle. But skilled performers could draw 
forth melodious sounds from each, and cause 
tlicse to harmoniously combine. So with the 
human instruments known as a family of chil- 
dren. If played upon by one who knows how, 
each will yield its music, and the various notes 
will combine in harmony. But, alas I few under- 
stand the art. Few recognize it as an art at 
all, still less as one which requires as much more 
preparation, and study, and devotion than any 
other, as it exceeds any other and all others in 
importance. 

An Atlantic Monthly writer has given it as 
his opinion that *^ the training of their children is 
the last thing about which parents and communi- 
ties will exert themselves to vigorous thought. 
. • • Substantially, we are training our chil- 
dren in the same old blundering way." 
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FALLIKO INTO LIKB. 

It bas been shown that conduct b but the 
appearance of tho reality which lies back of it — 
character ; and that what we would have appear 
in conduct must be implanted in this reality. 
Many think lighUy of human agency as affecting 
character, trusting aU to the influences of the 
Holy Spirit But while it is true that the mov- 
ings of the Spirit are, must be, in the direction 
of the good, of truth, of love, of justice, of 
bumUity, and away from selfhood, yet we should 
consider that as human influences do have their 
effect they should not act in opposition to these 
movings, as is often the case, but stricUy in line 
with them. On the material plane we recognize 
this necessity of acting with tho moving power. 
For sailing our ships, for running our machinery, 
for steam and other transportation, for sending 
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telegrams, and, indeed, for all our various needs 
and appliances, we put ourselves in line with Uie 
acting forces. To illustrate : we do not try to 
sail against the wind, or to build our houses at 
variance with tho force of gravitation* 

In the matter of character forming, is often 
practiced just this kind of folly. There are 
those whose family management does not disdain 
the use of prevarications, insincerity, deceit, uu* 
derhandedness ; whose rule exhibits ill-temi>er 
or harshness or injustice. All such set them- 
selves in opposition to the action of the divine 
forces, and consequently are working at terrible 
disadvantage. 

And further, this same can bo said of those 
who make affluence a reason for bringing up 
children to idleness, to just ** sag aloug " with 
the least possible exertion. According to the 
divine order, as seen in nature, every tree, plant 
and shrub must develop its faculties, must make 
the best of itself, must do something, must work ; 
and this not only for its own good, but for good 
outside of self. This same order is the divine 
order for humanity. Families, therefore, which 
allow their children to grow to maturity with no 
settled purpose of work, and of making the best 
of themselves for their own sake and for the 
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adyantage of otliers, all sach are running connter 
to the divine plan, a plan surely known by its 
manifestations in nature, "for the invisible 
things of Him . . • are clearly seen, being 
perceived by the things which are made.'* 

The object of these words is to arouse to a 
sense of responsibility for character (and thus 
for conduct) any who may need such arousing, 
and to suggest to all a possible lack of wisdom 
in methods adopted. 
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MAKIK' '£M BEHAVE. 



'* Catechised the young children, and made *em behave."* 

** What aii actmg child I " " Stop that 1 " 
" Shame on you I " " Come, Miss Slowcoach ! " 
**Now I'm afraid you're tcUing a liel" "Do 
that again, and 111 punish you I " " Naughty 
child I now you sha'n*t go to the party.'* 

Fathers and mothers wish their children to be 
tmthful, brave, kind, faithful, honorable, polite, 
unselfish, energetic. By way of securing these 
qualities it is customary to denounce the oppoKite ' 
ones, exhibitions of these calling forth reproach, 
bodily chastisement, or continuous nagging, ac- 
cording to the moods, or the intelligence, of the 
powers that be. The wise will please tike notice 
that this state of things iniplie.<) a division of inter* 
ests ; implies antagonism. Stating the situation 
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in a general way, the children are supposed 
to delight in evil, to consider it ever so much 
better than good, and to try to get all they can 
of it, or, as one may say, to take comfort in bad- 
ness ; and the mother as trying to spoil their 
joys and take away their comfort by means above 
mentioned. It naturally follows that to indulge 
in conduct which has met disapproval is consid- 
ered by the children as so much advantage gained 
over the opposing force* 

Here is a newspaper illustration : 

Btlly : ** I say, Tommy, let's go off behind the - 
bam with these crackers and bum our fingers." 

Tommjf: "Whatcher wanter bum y' fingers 

for?'' 
• 'Bitty .• ** Mommcr told me not to." 

Children, as human beings, have the common 
boman propensity to do the forbidden. Why 
not recognize this and act accordingly? The 
happy secret of success is to win the children 
over to the other side, thus causing them to have 
the desire to be what they are desired to be. To 
illustrate : suppose that meanness or dcceitf ulness 
be strikingly manifested. The mother arrays her- 
■elf against this, lectures, denounces, threatens, 
punishes, all to no purpose. Now suppose that 
instead of all this she takes opportunities, or 
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makes them, of showing up these and other evil 
traits in a despicable light, or their opposites to 
admiration, doing this so skillfully that the aim 
is not apparent. An effective way — the most 
effective way — of doing this is by reading, or 
telling, now and then, a story bearing on the 
special point Appropriate incidents occur in 
every neighborhood, and meet the eye in every 
newspaper. Let these receive judicious comment. 

At a dinner-table recently an invalid la<ly ac- 
quaintance was the subject of conversation. Per- 
ceiving the children's earnest attention, one of 
the company spoke in warm terms of this lai1y*s 
remarkable qualities, saying : «' It is wondcrfuL 
Lying there, seldom free from pain, she has 
always for her friends a pleasant word and 
sunny smile, and is always planning for other 
people's happiness." No doubt the children 
caught something, for goodness is as catching 
as badness, though many seem loath to believe it 

It is said that the thrifty are those who make 
the most of the resources close at hand. Every 
mother has close at hand the child's londnsr for 
stories. By taking advantage of this, children 
can be reached to the very inmost by means of 
the imagination and the heart, and never suspect 
that any good is being done to them. Yes ; by 
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keeping this aim in yiew, and bj taking pains 
tnongh and time enough, and giving sufficient 
thought to the matter, children can be reached 
and made positively in love with all that is good, 
and to hate all that is bad. Thus antagonism 
will be avoided, the opposing forces will be at 
one, concord will vanquish discord, and we shall 
have harmonious homes. Probably fathers and 
mothers in general will not keep the aim in view ; 
will not take the trouble ; will not give the matter 
sufficient thought Far easier are reproof, sar- 
casm, ridicule, the angry word, the brutal blow. 
These give vent to the impatience or irritability 
of the mother or of the father, and are quick 
over, leaving time for the main things, so called. 
But what are the main things? ^Vere there 
apace enough much might be said of the advan- 
tage of interesting children in their lower kin- 
dred ; the human traits in animals, the mysteries 
of insect life and of insect intelligence, the won- 
derfulness of plant structure. To follow out 
together either of these lines would establish 
companionship between parent and child, and 
thus tend to do away with that apartness, that 
division of interests, so common in families. 

And there are other lines for mutual follow- 
ing; that| for instance, of taking concern for the 
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needs of those outside the family, and of striving 
that kindliness and a gentle spirit pervade the 
home. Moreover, by moving in, so to speak, 
upon the territory of a child's mind, the good 
can take possession before the enemy has a 
chance to preempt the ground ; the enemy being 
dime novels and all hinds of low pleasures. 
How shall mothers be made to think about all 
these things? They, sooner than the fathers, 
can be aroused to thought 
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AU»T PH08IF8 QUERIES- 

Although I am only the neighborhood as- 
sbtant, that'8 aU— no learning, no genteel ways, 
no good looks, or if I ever did have any they ve 
been long gone -yet it comes to me to do con- 
•iderable thinking whUe I am at this house and 
that, fitting by the window -with the bght 
coming in on my left, if 'tU a possible thing — 
maybe seating a pair of panUloons ; and espe- 
cially when His plain sailing, like seaming up or 
overcasting, I query and query, and think things 
over in my mind, and ask in a meditative kind 
of way, as I notice the goings on around me— 
which I can hardly help doing, seeing as they 
are brought right to my notice — and think how 
many thousand things a woman has to consider, 
ud a good many of them all at once, I ask my- 
•elf how in the world it evercame to be thought 
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that a woman does not need every advantage of 
education ; for these, I take it, give her the use 
of her mind, and if any mortal creature needs to 
get the full use of her mind, it is a woman who 
carries on the family. Carries it on, indeed I 
I should say so I And with mind, too. You see 
that frame of hers walking in and out, upstairs 
and down cellar, and out to tho bam, and maybe 
to the henhouse seeing to the settin' hens, and 
getting the three meals on to the table and off of 
it in regular course, with all that belongs to a 
meal-getting and clearing it away, and all else 
that comes between. You see her frame in mo* 
tion, but 'tis mind, mind, all the time that does 
the carrjring on, and the better use she has of 
her mind the better the carrying on. Mind tells 
her when to put the potatoes in the pot, and 
regulates the times of all the things that are 
cooked ; mind, in the shape of what we call 
judgment, tells how to season the victuals, and 
when the bread is risen enough, and what to do 
in case of sickness, and the kind of answers it 
woxUd be better to give father when he comes 
home tired and out o' sorts, and — now this is 
more important than all tho rest — she needs 
mind in order to know just what to say to the 
children in hurried times and all times, and how 
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to Bay it Ob I IVe beard such things said to a 
child, and seen such things done — cruel things, 
foolish things, unjust things — why, I hardly 
could sit still in my chair, and all for the lack of 
what my father would have called putting your 
mind on it ; of thinking out the right ways be- 
forehand ; of having a wise plan all ready to be 
acted upon. For there's no time to think when 
everything is crowding to be done. 

The woman of a family is pressed in upon all 
sides* She has to think out in all directions. 
And if she is to be a helpmeet to her husband, 
ought she not to help him in other ways than by 
seeing to his clothes and doing his cooking? Is 
that all the help he needs? Doesn't he need 
somebody to consult with and to converse with ? 

They ought to converse about their children. 
They've no right to bring children into the world 
and then not find out how to make the best of 
them before sending them out to do good or 
harm. Fathers and mothers do not try hard 
enough to find out. If they are keeping poultry, 
or sheep, they think and talk a great deal about 
the matter. You would see them looking at 
books and reading newspaper pieces, and getting 
information in every possible way. Once I 
asked a college-learned man, and he was a direct 
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tor, too, and educated in almost every way, and a 
sensible seeming man enough, and good-hearted — 
I asked him if ho did not think women needed 
privileges of education just as much as men, and 
he said they did not, because men were going 
into business, and women were only going into 
families. Now what did he mean by that " only " ? 
Did he mean that making money is more impor- 
tant than training young immortals ? 
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MRS. QUESTION-POIKT- 

« But bow did it aU begin ? Come now, Mrs. 
— Mw. Thinker, you are always thinking about 
things, and thinking out things, how did it all 
begin? and why did it? and why is it so? and 
lioweyer did it happen to be so ? " 

•*And come now, Mrs- —Mrs.— Question- 
point, just what do you mean by it? What do 

you refer to ? " 

** I refer to women. If they are as smart as 
men, and as capable, and as intelligent, and do 
bare the same kind of faculties, and are as good, 
I quick-witted, as energetic, and as persevering, 
^hy are they considered, and why do they con- 
aider themselves, as the inferior sex? Why has 
it come to pass that man tells woman what she 
ought to do and let alone doing, and how much 
or how little she needs to know, and if she may 
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attend colleges, or study the professions, or speak 
in pulpits, and if she may vote, and make laws 
for her, and tell her what is religion, and settle 
matters of divorce, and be her judge and jury 
and jailer, and plan the school-systems, and 
select the teachers, and say how long her chil- 
dren shall attend school, and what they shall 
study, and oversee all the institutions of which 
women are inmates — why docs it come to pass 
that he does all for her, instead of its coming to 
pass that she does it for him ? I am not now 
talking about the right or ^Tong of the matter. 
I am not saying that what is so ought not to be 
so, nor that it is not desirable, nor that it ought 
to be changed, but only asking how did it come to 
be so? 

**Man and woman started the world together; 
how did man range so far ahead? Also, if 
she is as smart as he, and as intelligent and all 
that, why has he been on hand from generation 
to generation to do all the inventing, and to 
work out systems of philosophy, and gather up 
learning, and she been standing back so satisfied 
to let him do it ? Why does he mark out her 
sphere for her? Why not she his for him? 
Why not she tell him what is manly, as well as 
he her what is womanly? And if, on the decease 
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of a trasbuidy tbe wife is called his relict, why, 
on tlie decease of a wife, is not the husband called 
her relict? It is true that *^ relict " onlj means 
what remains, but we do not hear Thomas Jones 
spoken of as the relict of Susan Jones. 

** And another question : Why does a woman 
reckon her time as nothing? Now there's cousin 
Jane feather-stitching squares of patchwork for 
a handsome bedquilt. She says she should never 
think of doing it — and putting a bud or flower 
or strange deyice in the middle of every square 
— if ber time were worth anything; and I have 
heard other women say the same thing when they 
have been reading light reading all day, or amus- 
ing themselves with pulling over all the dry-goods 
in the different stores. I feel loath to say it, be- 
ing a woman, but I do think that, leaving out the 
superior kinds, women are better satisfied with 
matters of comparatively small importance tlian 
men are. Now why are they thus? Why are 
both men and women satisfied with woman's 
inferior rating ? " 

** You certainly have great expectations, Mrs. 
Question-point, if you expect me to give reasons 
for this state of things. Still — you know you 
call me a thinker — now that I set myself think- 
ing about it, two reasons occur to me — yes, there 
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may be three, which wl\ help explain the situ- 
ation. Unfortunately, stating the reasons will 
not remove them ; but, fortunately, the progres- 
sivo intelligence and . increasing enlightenment 
of the present age will do much toward their 
removaL'* 
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BOMK QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

It has been asked: If woman is man*8 equal in 
intellect, capacities, intelligence, energy, wisdom, 
how has is come to pass that woman is considered, 
and considers herself, the inferior sex? Why is 
man so assuredly in the ruling position as respects 
as respects everything — education, law-mak- 
ing, divorce, religious belief, so tliat woman is 
obliged to consult his wishes and ask his per- 
mission in regard to liberty of preaching the 
gospel, study of the professions, voting, and 
other matters affecting her own interests? Also, 
why is it that through the generations man and 
not woman has been the student, the thinker, 
the philosopher, the inventor, the discoverer ? 

In the consideration of this matter three points 
demand our attention. First point : Away back 
at the very beginnings, when the supply of food 
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was precarious, depending upon . the chances of 
hunting and fishing, or the success of raising 
flocks and herds and of tilling the ground, and 
when, in the unsettled state of things, life and 
possessions were in constant danger and needed 
the strong arm of defense, when conquest was 
the general aim and marauding the occupation, 
under such conditions it would naturally come 
about that woman, as the bearer and rearer of 
children, must remain in the home, whether tent, 
cave, hut or castle, while man would become the 
provider and defender ; woman, on her part, 
would cook and serve whatever man« on his part, 
brought in, his part very much exceeding in im- 
portance the mere preparation of food procured 
with more or less of risk and danger ; and the 
home duties being of small account compared 
with the stem necessities which called man forth 
to peril his life in defense of those homes. Thus 
woman's work came to be li;;htlv esteemed, and 
woman's time counted of small value, and from 
this there came to be considered the second 
point : that woman herself was of comparatively 
small importance, except as a means of perpetu- 
ating tho raco and of contributing to the com- 
fort and pleasure of the dominant and more 
important half of humanity. 
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Some Queitiimt Answered* 



The early Fathers of the Church held these and 
other degrading ideas of vromen, in spite of the 
Scriptural assertion that in Christ is neither male 
nor female, and of their recorded cfHciency as oo- 
vrorkers with the apostles. In the writings of 
these fathers, woman seems to be regarded simply 
as a temptation which must be gotten out of the 
way. It was not from regard for the highest good 
of woman that she was counseled to be a stayer 
at home, to wear a veil, and to discard jewelry 
and other ornaments ; it was out of regard to 
the weakness of man. *^ Natural grace must be 
obliterated by concealment as being dangerous 
to tho beholder's eye/' says one. Says another : 
^ What is woman but an enemy of friendship, 
an unavoidable punishment, a necessary evil, a 
natural temptation, a desirable affliction, a con- 
stantly flowing source of tears, a wicked work of 
nature covered over with a shining coat of var- 
nish ? " Woman thus held in low esteem would 
not, of course, be supposed to need or even to ap- 
preciate the advantages of education, an,d thus it 
would follow that man, who did, would become 
the student, the scholar, philosopher, inventor, 
discoverer, law-makor, preacher, etc. 

As arbitration takes the place of warfare, and 
physical prowess gives way before the power of 
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mind, and as woman gains more and more the 
use of her mental faculties, the best thought will 
rule, regardless of sex. Also, the light of tliought 
will show that woman's vocation as niotlier, lu- 
stead of making education not esnential, calls for 
all it can get, and tho best and comi)letcst, and 
that maternity, instead of degrading, exalts her. 
This brings us to the third point, and one 
which has yet small recognition even from thoso 
most earnest for the true welfare of humanity ; 
namely, that while the parental function, being 
in its nature creative, is thereby allied to the 
Divine more closely than is any other,, it has 
come to be regarded as low and shamcworthy. 

When correct views on this and other points 
shall displace the present false ones, then we 
shall see the exaltation of motherhood and of 
womanhood, and through this the uplifting of 
the race. 

Mrs. Qucstion-point asks Mrs. Thinker how 
these correct views shall be established, and Mrs. 
Thinker, after pondering a while, gives this rather 
strange answer : ** By creating a general dissatis- 
faction ; '* and proceeds to explain. 
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ECONOMY IK DEBATE- 

Now, dear Mrs. Thinker, let me ask you an- 
other question. I have some general ideas on 
the subject, but I want you to tell me just why, 
just especially why, you wish to make women 
dissatisfied. What are your objections to a con- 
tented frame of mind ? Why excite striving and 
uniest? Are not peace and contentment well 
spoken of by poets and other writers ? As you 
are my thinker, for good and sufficient reasons 
appointed to that office, I expect satisfactory 
answers to all my questions, and reasons for all 

your answers. 

Really, you expect a good deal of me, Mrs. Ques- 
tion-point But before we consider this present 
question I want you to take note, and make note, 
that in the discussion of any subject the reasons 
given should be just as few as will cover the 
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whole ground, the fewer the better and the fewest 
the best; in other. words, we must reduce the 
matter to its lowest terms, think down, down, 
down, till we strike a principle. In many cases 
of debate the statement and mutual recognition 
of a single broad principle would insure agree- 
ment and thus save words and time. But usually 
in .a discussion we do not find this economy. 
Too often the talk spreads itself over a wide 
surface of fears, hopes, predictions of results, 
queries as to ways and means, individual beliefs 
and unbeliefs, likes and dislikes, and hastily 
formed opinions. All these, together with jokes, 
laughter, expressions of ridicule, derision, con- 
tempt, personalities, irritation and impatience 
do but waste time and create confusion of 
thought. By vray of illustration, there is the 
woman question — ought women to vote ? Think 
of the wide range its discussion has taken — 
whether women wish or do not wish the privi- 
lege; whether they would or would not vote; 
what man thit^ks necessary, or prefers, or is will- 
ing to permit ; what this or that p^^rson believes 
or disbelieves ; thinks proper or does not think 
proper ; the probable consequences ; the niattcr 
of course agreement of man and wife in opinion, 
and consequently in voting ; the matter of course 
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disagreement of man and wife, and oonaeqnent do» 
mestic distorbanoe ; derisiTe portrajrals of a man 
rocking a cradle; the assertion that in politics 
women conld act but from the highest motives ; 
the assertion that women would be a disturbing 
element in politics; the assertion that women 
would be corrupted bj politics; the fact that 
women cannot become soldiers; all these and other 
matters are brought forward when the real point 
at issue can be decided by just one principle, 

simple in its nature but broad as humanity in^ 

dividual right of deciding questions of duty, or 
freedom of conscience. Thus the woman ques- 
tion is not, Ought woman. to vote, but, Who 
shall decide this or any question of woman's 

duty ? Here we must refer to our principle 

individual freedom of conscience, individual right, 
and also responsibility, of deciding questions of 
duty, individual accountability. With accounta- 
bility must go the right of decision. As moral 
perception and capacity of judgment are not con- 
fined to one half of humanity, it cannot be right 
that either half should decide duty for the other. 
The answer to your question, •* Why make 
women dissatisfied ?'| is based on a principle 
even broader than the one just mention^ But 
being a practical woman, trained to thrift and 
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economy, I thought my first work should be to 
point out the waste and unthrif t of ordinary dis- 
cussion, and show that unless based on some 
ground of mutual agreement, all debate is worse 
than useless ; then, the way being cleared, my 
broad principle conld move in and occupy tlie 
ground, and instead of expressing all manner of 
doubts and talking wide of the mark, you could 
refer directly to the deciding principle. It is no 
mere idealizing, not sentiment, not theorizing; 
it is a practical work, a much-needed, a time- 
saving, talk-saving, brain-saving work, this of 
seeuring economy in discussion. 
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eomiiKni qnesi of such a oompao j ii for the triM 
tbooglit, tlie best plan, ir re s pective of self -favor- 
itism. Indeed, to eoosider a matter fairly, to 
look at it all aroond, it must be detached from 
self, and left floating in the air, so to speak, 
otherwise the sdf side of it cannot be seen by 
self. Bnt it is quite eommon that a person, 
baring presented an opinion, or a plan, feels 
boond to defend it as a piece of personal prop- 
erty. ' He dodges the point raised by objectors, 
undenralnes adverse testimony. He talks for 
opinion^s sake, not truth's, and thus wastes the 
eompany's eommon stock, of time. Now, the 
genuine truth-seeker will exult in a good point, 
no matter if it should actually impale him, and 
win recognize the worth of a fine idea, if ever so 
objectionably expressed, and by ever so objee> 
tionable a person^ and be that person even his 
bitter enemy and hater. Truth, like gold, has 
its own intrinsae value, by whomsoever bandlfd^ 
and in whatsoever manner. 

Moral of these words : As one way 'of secur- 
ing eemaomy in debate, let the matter in hand 
have the light of truth direct, with no interven- 






XIV. 
▲nrr mollt axd hvst kax. 

Ajn> now, Krs. Thinker, now that you have 

shown the need of economy in debate, please come 
to the point and tell me why you wish to tt^W 
•'^wyhody, and especially women, dissatisfied. 

Yes, Mrs. Question-point; but being a pncti- 
eil, time-saving woomu, I never like to undertake 
any kind of work until all impediments hare 
been removed. Before beginning mr Saturdav's 
baking, I should dear the cooking table, free 
the drafts from ashes, and make sure then wm 
ao needless encumbraaees about the store to be 
shoved this waqr or that, or gone around. Just 
so in discussing an idea ; we want to save talk 
and time by dearing the way of ererytliing that 
does not bdoog there, and in regard to eoonomr 

there aiw two points as yet un 
One idates to 
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I lefer to fiets. For instaiioe, H is a iaet tini 
for hnmmn betngs mir and tonli^it are ab aol nt e 
cufntiih, the toj conditinnf of ezistenee. TUs 
can Derer be a matter of opinioo ; no argamcaty 
no amount of reasoning can ptoTe or dispnnre iL 
Yet« when Annt Xan makes tbe fiet a jdea for 
demanding plenty of liglit and air in a liring* 
room, Annt MoDj, earpet-anxioaa, ajs: *«Ot 
Kan! yon are a icgnlar hoVbj rider, with a 
dooUeteam. Lei oinot get np a 



Now, MoQj 



to 



It of 
their own 



that tonlisht and 
oi as to plants. This is a 
and people can draw from h 
as to the air c o ndirio nsef 



taincd. Annt Moily henelf, eonld she inqieci 
a tumbler fall of sneh air, and see its fonlneas, 
would reject it, jwt as we all wonld icjeei a 
glam of water showii^ even the dightot ' 
ties. And as far iliir nMing the neeaeitT of 
Ugiit and smwhii^ in a STing-raom, whj 
misht as well d5ie»» the mnitqiBcatiiMi luldr 
Tfab nuniiilj heasg a fact, Aaait San k 
ciank fin iimiIIiix In, ■■J htr ht£ef in it 
not be eaCed a h esA y , aaj nMe% 
Annt lUSifB Itiati in theladiai« ef 
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thoogh if the ward be insisted npoo, the 004 is a 
hnmaa hobbj, tbe other a <arp«t hA,i,y. Dark- 
ness is good for carpets; btti tUi <(k^ uot'$Suff 
the fact that li^ is a necMMtf of oar tuduntf 
aeither does the fading of the €0urpkU msAiH this 
fact a antler of delate. TU -wJ/ gr^Mua U 
da^te wodd be the eomfSMatire ia^^yftei^te U 
csrpeu and oenelrei^ 

Are we made im carptts, « tl^y (W e*? 
Are oar hetme heilt fW the w^f^re ^ nar^i^, 
erloroorewnwetfatfe? L'mic^/ t^^^ ^ u«t4M«4 
are not thon|^ w^eth d>«e%MM^ ft :^ tUk««» 
lorgmted that tl* «fyirt*, f^iijpt, ^wtiu^^ 
ether i^Aelitfrf , h»^e k a2i dU^ 4^v«t ir*y. 
Thus it km enme aUnt tittt t&K7^ »vt w^; U^ 
•w^, and asafce ^md^tdms 1^ tii^ t^^A^^'f^^Am^ 
and in mMt hMMe sm iacir*2;w^ ;^ow^^ t4«^*^ 

wwd ef fehdOBwu 

nee d ut ttf it aMit; j-wi |«m^e JUnr a »*x<pwu«i 4^ 
this w«M eare loeue asu^ ti^ k 'dtWA. f tM> 
Iher aUmentMus tfUi^ U ^ir^* iy fiicu ^tljcv** 
fe iMMttn aMn» m Jds nriiMis ^oiaiM^ vie jite its 
M^ tie; jet 4ttie lutir^ iM^trmi^ y^ 
m Mm t ^ MkA H^cu iMe m ia^ mom. 
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XV. 

WHT DISSATISFIED. 

Yes, Mrs. Thinker ; you are right. The dis- 
cussion of any subject should start from some 
common ground of agreement. I see this, and 
see that in debating our question — " Why 
make Women Dissatisfied ? " — the debater* 
should first agree that there is reason for the 
dissatisfaction. If A denies the existence of 
such reason, and preaches contentment, and B 
declares such reason does exist, and preaches im« 
proTcment, why, as a preliminary step, B should 
prore to A the faultiness of present conditions. 

Yes, Mrs. Question-point ; and this proof 
must not rest on any person's opinions, or prefer* 
enoes, or hopes, or fears ; neither on special cases 
of disadvantage ; it must be grounded on some 
mutually recognized principle or law. And in 
this present case where do yon take your stand f 
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I take my stand on the law of indiridual 
expression. We find this to be universal. In 
humanity 00 two faces are just alike, no two 
characters j and all through the descending 
grades m animal life, in plant life, we see evcn^ 
where individual expression unchecked by arW. 
trary interference, so that it may well be said in 
wgard to this aU-abouading, everywhere present 
Me. of which we are a part, that it is expressed 
mdividu J.ty, and we may say that such exprcs. 
..on ,s the divine ordering. Every tree and 
plant has lU hidden type to reveal. It works 
from a divine pattern, and should show forth 
the beautjr and the glory of its special pattern. 
If It 18 given a barren soil ; if it U so placed 
that the prevaUing winds incline it in one direc 
tion, thus hindering symmetry, or should it be 
compeUed to develop according to the ideas of 
«.me other tree or plant, why, dissatUfaction 
would become its duty, for it would be commit, 
tmg sm. 

O, Mrs. Thinker I sin? 

Yes; for the meaning of the word sin is to 
come short of the mark. A tree thus compelled 
to .,n would have cause for being righteously 
dissatisfied. Is this not so? 

Certainly ; and now I .«• your drift. Yon 
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mean that woman lias not had a chance to ihow 
forth the womanly type ; she hae been interfered 
with, repressed, suppressed. Edilcational prin- 
leges hare been withheld ; each additional one 
has been grudgingly yielded. 

Yes ; exactly so. This brings me to what I 
consider the chief reason for cUscontent on our 
part; namely, tlie bias given to woman *s life by 
man's ordering of that life, and the restrictions 
placed upon it by this same ordering. As women 
are held accountable beings, equally so with men, 
and, equally with men, endowed with moral per- 
ceptions, equally with men bound to obey the 
voice of conscience, they should be free, equally 
with them, to decide questions of duty and of 
rights, whether these questions are of acquiring 
knowledge, of teaching, of preaching, or of vot- 
ing. Alen and women stind in equal nearness 
to their Divine Source, and are equally likely 
to become subjects of divine inspiration. There 
should be no arbitrary restrictions. 

It is sinful for woman to sanction any interfer- 
ence with the complete development of her facul- 
ties, for by such interference she is hindered from 
showing forth her nature in its completeness. 
There is a falling short. She hath not done 
what she could. Thus we prove by the divine 
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Uw of individual exprcMion that there is cause 
for a womanly dissatisfaction with some present 
conditions^ This kw is especially visfble in 
oature, where, as there is no element of choice, 
the characteristic life of each individual lives 
it^ out. and arbitrary interference fn>m the 
world of nature is impossible. Were it possible. 

Jun^ity, owmg to the general limitations and 
hmdrances under which all humanity li.es, or 
^esto live, and, therefore, I believe that the 
first work for the uplifting of the race is that 
of creating a righteous and hopeful discontent 
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AUXr PHOSIE^ YIEWSw 

**BcT, Annt Tbocie, yoa doQ*t mdefstaad." 
**' There, Botliie ! Th&i's joss vliat mj iatber 
mrd to isy to molber kmg ago as afore the war. 
• Tfjpboar/ lie vonld sar, wLen sbe asked knt 
aliOBt Ike ilaTefj talk in tke newifHiperav or 
about a cootmy-seemiiig^ text of Scripter, * Trj- 
pkosf/ ke voaU saj, *yoo don^t midenlaad.' 
Nov ske was foil as smart, naterall j, as ke was, 
asd tkcj botk of *em set store kj one aaotker, 
and sever kad anj fsJIiog outs, aad no donkt 
wken tkcj were first married tkey were jost 
akoat akM^side of oce anotker in tketr mider- 
standii^ aad ia tketr en jojmeBta. I ikiak tkis 
mast kare keea so, for I bare aodeed eoaplcs — 
say El^ Hcarj aad Imcj Aoa, awtr tke waj. 
At tke first of it, wkat interested ooe intercslnl 
kotk» aad for a wkile tkey kepi wedded 
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bat as years kare (ooe by, 
wky« ko kas takea iaterest in tbe keavy icadii^ 
ia tke aewi^upcrs, and in gotn^ to leeturcs — 
leetorcs, aad lujtory kctarcs — aad re- 
k*s, aad be sits down to readli^ 
tkiekisk books ; and sbe sits down, wLezi*Le does 
sit dowa, to reading story peckers, and som^Low^ 
tkqr're drificd :qiart ; and ssre as I lire when 
Loey Aaa asked Henry win: aatiaof :2» name 
of MeEisIcy, way o£ jomewbere, aad to tty witn 
tbe bigii price of soods here in car AC^&reft. be zor 
swered ia tlie Terj same words : * Lccy Ann,' said 
ke, *yoa don*t aadentaod,' 

**Aad jost so it was wkf^n Elinor Baker as2a»d 
Joka wby Sam Flaaders, wbo owns a saloco aad 
a kiwr koose, besides gecin^ away ^tv)r Jimokj 
's bcrm ander price — not sbac ke isn't 



wky Flaaders was pat oa tke achML 

Joka said, *Ok ! yoa see. yea datkt 

Xow, I auj not always sxkdtfstasd, hat I bare 

aiy TiewSy aad tkey oome from observasoa, and 

beli e f in g; aad I believe tbaft :be tniy 

aad kappy Eft m wkere ■ 
kaveaU tkiajs ia rem aim; and if yea 

look ae Charge Hall aad Mm 

If 
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xvn. 

POT TOUR MIND ON IT. PHOSIB. 

.. Put your mind on it, Phosie," my father 
wM!d to say when 'lection day was just at hand 
_ in old times - and I was getting things to- 
gether to make the 'lection cake, howadays 
Sople pay hardly any attention to 'lection day. 
Zl when I w« learning my Bible le»on or 
trying to get the answer to a sum in Colbum s 
ASnetif- that's gone by too -he wodd 
„T, - Now put your mind on .t, Phosie. And 
if I asked mother's advice about the cake, she 
would say, "Learn to use JO"' J"«^S™\";^ 
Phosie." And what made me speak so highly 
of Myra was the way she p«U her mind on so 
„any different things, and the good that comes 
of this- good for the children, good for herself, 
good for her husband, good for the looks of ^e 
h^ good for the tlirtee meals, good for aU that 
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belongs to tbe carrjring on of a family ; though 
to be sure Myra tells me that when any one once 
gets the use of mind, ho or she can apply it to 
one thing as well as to another, for using your 
mind is all one and the same thing with thinking. 
I spoke highly of Myra, for I see that she 
always lays thoughtful plans. She gets her 
children to bring home all kinds of leaves and 
grasses and flowers, and sometimes even pebbles, 
and she sorts them out, and tlie children seem 
much interested in finding new kinds, and in- 
terested in all she reads to them and says to 
them about the ways of insects and birds. I 
was really quite astonished myself, for I found 
myself a-listening with all my ears, and now who 
would ever suppose a bee could know so much ! 
Another thing Myra does is to save up all the 
newspaper stories, and other stories, of men and 
women who have shown themselves particularly 
brave, or unselfish, or honorable, or sclf-sacriiic- 
ing, and she reads these out loud to the children, 
for she says goodness is catching as well as bad- 
ness, only people never seem to believe this, and 
she wants her children to ^* be in danger '* of 
catching truthfulness, and pluck, and faithfulness, 
and courage, and honor, and conscientiousness, 
and every other good thing. 
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PuJt Your Mind on it. Phone. 



One Saturday when I was there, and staid 
through the evening, every one, old and young, 
told of some good act that a person in the neigh- 
borhood had done, or that they had heard of or 
read of in the week. Small enough acts ; may 
be some one had sent a basket of apples away, 
or had staid up all night with a sick person. 
Anything that is good, no matter if small, Myra 
will let pass in this Saturday night game, for she 
wants to keep the good in their minds, and keep 
out the bad. I see that in this and other ways 
Myra puts her mind on bringing out the best 
that is in the children, and on making them do 
their very best. 

I think Myra has got the use of her mind 
partly by school education, and partly by keeping 
along with her husband as to what is going on 
in the world in the way of bettering things, for 
I often hear them conversing together on these 
matters. TMiat pleases me most in Myra and 
her husband is that they seem to have some kind 
of plan or method that fits every occasion of 
turbulence or contrariness in the children, and 
do not have to act with impatience, and hastily. 



xvm. 

8FEAKINQ OF HABITS. 

" I AH no great shakes of a talker," said Aunt 
Phosie, *' but I am good at taking notice, and 
as I go from house to house, according as needed, 
I find a great many reasons why tlie mother of 
a family — house-mother, some call her ; and 'tis 
a pretty sounding name — ought to get the use 
of her mind. I have mentioned Slyra's home. 
Now if you would put on your things and just 
step over there, why, the moment you set foot 
inside the door you would have a kind of pleasant 
feeling, even if nobody should be in the room. 
It is so cheerful, it seems somehow to meet you 
with a smile ; and don't you know that when a 
person meets you with a smiling face it makes 
a smile come on your own face ? Now that room 
would not look a bit as if it had been cleared up 
for company, but yet it would bo tidy — there's 
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nothing slnck about Mjia — and tlie pretlj 
kniekknacks and bric-a-bracs help to make things 
lively withoot being too forthpotting. The first 
thing joa*d notice would be the window plants. 
I adked her one day, * How in the world do yon 
keep them so fresh and clean, with all the house- 
woric yon have to do?' She said the children 
did that pari. * That is only giving out another 
conundrum,* said I. For I hare taken notice 
%ltmiL women commonly find it more hindersoma 
getting woik from a child than doing it them- 
selves. So much talking as has to be done I 

• Come, dear, it is time to water the plants,* or 

• Be sni« and don't forget the planU this morn- 
ing,* or ^Tb most schodtime; hurry up and 
water the jdants,* or • Come, be a good little girl 
and water the plants for mother,* or * I think 
yon might do that much to help,* or «If yon don*t 
water the plants I won*t lei yon go to the puiy, 
or out to play, or hare a new hat,* so that what 
with ordering, and coaxing, and scolding, and 
threatemng. the poor mother is all tired ont, and 
finds it easier to do ererrthing herself. 

•^Myra pnt her mind on the snbjeet and 
thooghi ont something alM>ct hulnttL She says 
they ding to a pnvon like cWthes, and if yon 
begin early and fit children into a hahit, or fit 
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one upon them, theyll wear it as natora 
yon wear a garment, and the habit will ^. 
with the child, and grow to it, like — wel^ tA^ 
did not say like as a shell to a lobster, but I 
somehow took in that idea. Now it is easy to 
see that if children once get the hab^t of per- 
forming a duty, and in the right way, they need 
neither coaxing nor driving. 

** Myra thought this all over in her mind, and 
she planned a plan. She began wl^en Emmeline 
was two years oLl to fit her ;cto a Labst ^A Afhu^ 
something regabr at regale tix£;es. JuU, soim 
little thing, yon know ; sar right after unokkizi^ 
she woold Uke a fMttievlzr book off the taUe 
that stands under the looking-gJass, and cajry h 
to her grandmoth er in the next room. When 
the habit was onee foniMd spw the cluld^ sm 
did that little chc^nr as regular as dodt^ork, asid 
as she grew o^der the ehon» htryi alocg, groW' 
ing bigger and bigger, so that now the big habit 
fits her as weH as the saall otkt cA. Of ciMrse 
Mrra had to auend to tbe ga::er at £rvt, a^d 
not let one single time go br, %sA isxA wj» 
where the work of it al! ca&e is ; suH a ww a 
good psyiog w(^ for now Mrra ^:an plan o«t 
what is to be done, and wirt»« avi r^v« sadk 
gill her past, a£<d no scoUii^g or ^0isu^:i^^ 
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**It was not my intention to speak of this 
particular way, but of some other ways Myra 
has of using her mind for the advantage of the 
family and betterment of the home; but teUmg 
of the pleasantness of her room caused my 
thoughts to take a turn toward the wmdow 

^^"^aIi I go about among people there has grown 
upon myself a habit of noticing how much or 
howlitUe women use their minds and to what 
purpose, and now the habit stays by so that I 
L^help noticing. And speakmg o habits 
and how close they fit, makes me remember that 
outside garments used to be called habits, and 
we often hear of riding-habito/' 



XIX. 

••NO, NO,- AND ••TE8, YES.- 

** I HATE noticed that in some families/* said 
Aunt Phosie, *^ the woman seems to be always 
contending with her children, but with Myra it 
is different. She gets on smoothly pretty much 
all the time, and I thought I would ask her how 
she brought it about, though I mistrusted it was 
done by putting her mind on the subject. Myra 
said, when I asked her, that the surest way not 
to have contention is to begin at the beginning 
— said she took lessons from animal trainers. 
And here she is in the right. They do have to 
begin at the beginning, and they declare that 
everything depends on what habits the creature 
forms then. Habit, you know, is second nature, 
and what is natural comes easy. Myra said she 
tried for what she wanted the child to have, and 
that was a habit of obedience ; and she tried for 
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A Thread of Green. 



someliow this thread of green seemed to liven tip 
the whole yard. I watched as people came to 
the window and noticed that they always took 
notice of that the first thing, and that it caused 
them to smile ; and being accustomed to thinking, 
and putting this and that together, I could not 
help comparing that thread of green to an excel- 
lent woman of my acquaintance — a spinster like 
myself, but in all respects a worthier person — in 
poor circumstances, and in some sort beholden 
to her relations for her daily bread, though she 
pays her way by her helpfulness, and a good deal 
more, if being a thread of green in a gloomy place 
is counted in. 

** The relations are a discouraged lot ; unlucky, 
80 to speak ; part of the time feeble and generally 
complaining. But tlicre's something in Lucy 
that has life enough to make her truly a thread 
of green in that dolcsome family. She seems 
somehow to get rays of light that the others 
never see. I might call it walking in the light. 
Whatever of bad luck comes, or of sorrow, she 
never seems cast down. She makes me think of 
an old great-uncle of mine who used to keep say- 
ing to his wife in troublous times: *Tliink of 
your mercies, Polly. Think of your mercies 
while you have 'em.' 
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^ Lucy does that If there's a bright side or 
any chance of there being a bright side, she is 
sure to bring it to notice, and whatever happens, 
or however ill-natured or bad-tempered, or fault 
finding people may be, she keeps so serene it 
seems just as if — well, I hardly know how to 
put it, but as if she had an inmost or innermost 
that no bad surroundings can meddle with. Dis- 
agreeable duties and fussiness, and impatient 
words she doesn't seem to mind any more than 
the little green vine minds the kind of things it 
is set to grow amongst. That keeps cheerful, 
and so does Lucy. Its cheerfulness cannot come 
to the vine from any of those outside things, and 
I am sure Lucy's cannot go to her from anything 
about her; it seems to be something within — a 
kind of life different from the life around, and 
that belongs to herself. I once read somewhere 
this saying, but could not quite understand it: 
^ Every one of us h<is a root of divine life to 
grow from.' As it made me think of Lucy right 
off, I thought it might fit her case, and I asked 
her about it, not letting her know that I applied 
it to her, for I knew she would hate to hear her- 
self praised. I repeated the passage to her, and 
asked her if she believed it She said, * O, yes ! ' 
Then I asked, ^ Why don't we every one grow 
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from it? * She said in reply, with her pleasant 
smile, that she supposed we put something in the 
waj of its growing. 

*^ * And what do wo put there ? * I asked her. 
Lucy, she sat meditatin' a few moments, at the 
first of it in a sober kind of way, but bimebye a 
smile spread over her countenance, and she looked 
up at me with that funny, mischievous look she 
uses sometimes, and said she : 

M i Phosie, I think that what we put in the 
way is self. Self has no idee of bashfulness. 
*Tis never one mite afraid to put itself forward 
and stand right up in front, and has no more 
thought of gettin' out o* the way tlian a post ; 
and it has such a killin* influence that it stops 
off whatever is a-tryin' to grow up from that 
root of divine life you speak of/ 

** ^ Now stop, Lucy,' said I, * and tcU me just 
what you mean. How does it stand in the way 
and hinder people from being pleasant and good 
natured under tryin' circumstances, as, for in- 
stance, when anybody is cross to us, and finds 
fault with us, or is impudent to us, or gets mad 
at us, or looks down on us, or shows a bad spirit 
tons?' 

** Said Lucy, in answer : * You know, Phosie, 
that one name of self is me* Now the circum- 
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stances you speak of would not be tryin* if this 
me could be shoved Vay back out o* sight and 
mind. You know how it is ; when people do 
things o' that sort we keep me right in front 
She IS cross to me ; she finds fault witli mo ; is 
impudent to me ; gets mad \Nnth me ; looks down 
on me ; shows a bad spirit to me. Now if the 
me could be dropped, then the case would stand 
this way: She is cross; she finds fault; she is 
impudent; gets mad; looks down; shows a 
bad spirit This would put you — if it were 
your case— entirely out of the matter, as, in- 
deed, you really would be : for another's crossness 
is not yours ; her fault finding is not yours; it is 
not you who gets mad or looks down, or shows a 
bad spirit, and because these are shown toward 
you does not change you one mite. Wo are just 
what we are. We ourselves are the only ones 
who can really touch and injure ourselves. 

" « I believe,* continued Lucy, * that one way 
we do this injury is by aUowin' the me, or self, to 
come into bad states o' mind by being touched 
by other people's bad states o' mind. We ought 
to hold ourselves as untouched, no matter if the 
bad spirit and other things are shown toward u^. 
Treat everybody wcU is a sentence puttin' duty 
in three plain words, and the second word must 
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take in any who make themselves disagreeable 
to us in the ways you mentioned. For their states 
of mind are no concern of ours ; and if people 
show badness to us, their badness is no more our 
afiFair than if it were shown to somebody else, 
and we have no call to treat them other than well. 
Of course, Phosie, you wouldn't go for to say that 
only good people should be treated well. Where 
should we all be in such a case?' And Lucy 
laughed, and went on to explain * deny self * in a 
way I never thought of before, and still it seems 
a good way of looking at it**^. 
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riXINO THE 8TAXDABD. 

Woman should fix the general standard for 
man in the community and fix it high, and insist 
that it be reached and maintained. She can. do 
this in two ways. First, as has already been 
shown ; in the capacity of mother of boys and 
home-maker. She can, if she will, place herself 
on a high plane as to character, as to intelligencct 
as to habitual course of thought, as to aims and 
life purposes, and by thus giving a high tone to 
the home life, the home thought and the general 
conduct of the household, she can cause them to 
set their mark high. Yes ; by all wise means she 
can so accustom them to loftiness that they will 
abhor every kind of lowness ; can make them to 
live in the upper stories of themselves, so to 
speak, rather than in the basement; in the 
upper stories, in the bracing air, with light and 
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XXII. 



WHY IS IT SO? 



We liaye said that woman lets berself go (in 
urriage) too cheaply, accepting, it «ma7 be, 
wealth, or a comfortable home, or her board and 
clothes, with hard labor conditions attached, or, 
as sometimes hapi)cns, the mere privilege of call* 
ing herself Mrs., whereas she ought to demand 
of the man* nobility of character, together with 
respect and afiFection ; demand, indeed, all quali- 
ties which draw forth her own love and respect. 
For the only true basis of marriage, the only 
basis of ^a true marriage, is a mutual attraction of 
mind and heart. One reason why a woman is 
ready to marry on a much inferior basis is the 
low estimation in which single women are held 
as compared with the married. That they are 
thus held is but a moderate statement of the 
case; is drawing it exceedingly mild. In the 
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ordinary family we hear old maidism derided, 
and spoken of as something tO be avoided at al- 
most any sacrifice. The habits, the occupations, 
the preferences and peculiarities of **old maid" 
acquaintances are lightly, we may say cruelly, 
commented upon. The little girl of the family 
hears all this, gathers and applies the moral, and 
coming into young womanhood with this bugbear 
in mind, is hardly prepared to make high de- 
mands upon the man who proposes marriage. 
Often in phildren*8 nursery classics, as well as in 
more recent productions, a husband is the hero- 
ine's reward of merit ; this reward being often 
set in a framework of wealth and grand position, 
and in some of our most popular modem juveniles 
the interest is made to depend largely on a boy 
and girl companionship quite different from a 
mere girl and girl companionship, the boy's 
presence and admiration adding zest to the story. 
The woman's role is acceptance, the man's, choice ; 
and it is not generally considered so very much 
out of the way if the choice is made from mo* 
tives of sensual gratification. The tendency of 
all this is harmful, because it takes marriage off 
that only true basis just now mentioned : mutual 
love and respect. ^Vhile the well-to-do woman 
may marry, we will say from ambition, or on 
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account of the greater respect and coniider^lon 
accorded to the wifely relation, her poorer sitter 
in the workroom, the salesroom, the factory, the 
yarious underground places of traffic, seems al- 
most forced into marriage by a kind of necessity, 
a necessity of tlie present state of things. Her 
wages do but scantily furnish her a bare main- 
tenance, often are not sufficient for oven this. 
Her toil is oppressive ; its weary hours stretch 
through the weary day ; its fines and penalties 
hedge her about Events show her that after a 
considerable lapse of years her services will be 
held in less account, and that her place will be 
given to some one whose more youthful attrac- 
tions will more surely draw custom. Moreover, 
her across-the-countcr acquaintance with women 
gives her a continuous consciousness that she is 
held in low estimation for the reason that she 
works for pay ; in other words, she learns from 
ihem that idleness, rather than industry, b 
worthy of respect Moreover, again, the average 
shop girl or factory girl cannot look forward to 
a time when she can secure even a comfortable 
livelihood, still less what comes under the gen- 
eral name of culture. 

Thus the very force of the situation may com- 
pel her to feel flattered by.and to readUy accept, 
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the attentions of the first man who offers them, 
and to prevent her from making the high de- 
mands which should be made of any man who 
would assume the responsibilities of a husband 
and father. 

We have glanced at some of the reasons why 
woman rates herself so cheaply, and why so 
many marriages lack the only true basis ; let us 
briefly consider the results of all this as affect- 
ing the community. From incompatibility come 
divorces, these being so numerous, as shown by 
statistics, that the marriage institution seems 
likely to become hardly an institution at all, but 
to a great degree a system of transient conditions. 

The evils of the whole sptem are too numer- 
ous for our present consideration, but one of 
these bears so directly on the matter we have in 
hand that it must not bo passed by. The chil- 
dren of these inharmonious marriages must them- 
selves be inharmonious. They can scarcely fail 
of being faulty in character; are likely, from 
birth conditions, to be sensual or untrue, or lack- 
ing in the nobler qualities, and to this, which is 
their birthright, must almost surely be added all 
that would naturally come to them from the 
probably unsatisfactory kind of home life result- 
ing from this wedded disunion. And these 
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childreii. be it remembered, wiU become citizens, 
and as such they are likely to fill places of influ- 
ence, to possess large opportunities, to affect the 
country^s interests and reputation, and whatever 
may be their station, their qualities, manifested 
in conduct, must affect the moral standard of 
the community. 
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SUPPOSE* 



Suppose the father and mother of one boy be- 
gin with him at the earliest impressible period 
and train him in the direction of self-restraint 
and self-dependence. Suppose they seek out 
ways and means of such training. Suppose that 
all through his boyhood they hold this aim in 
view, making it a subject of serious thought, and' 
availing themselves of every possible means of 
enlightenment. Suppose that having themselves 
exalted ideas of what constitutes a successful life 
they inspire him with the same. Suppose they 
make him know that for him life will not be a 
success unless he lives out his highest and best 
— in other words, makes the most of himself — 
and does all he can to make this possible for 
others. Suppose their wise training so develops 
strength in him that it dominates . weakness. 
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Suppose tliey do all this in ways so wise that he 
will not perceive the doing. It is evident that a 
boy thus started in life on a high phine would be 
satisfied only with the highest kinds of enjoyment 
An " inward necessity for goodness " would com- 
pel him to this. Low companionship, low pleas- 
ures, any kind of lowncss or meanness would be 
distasteful to him ; would be beneath his plane. 
His desires would be for advancement. He 
would delight in excellence. For him the saloon 
would offer no attractions. For him no temper- 
ance reform would be needed, no prohibitory 
law ; this law would be written on his heart 

Make such fatherhood and motherhood en- 
lightenment universal, and the whole temperance 
movement would be needless. It is directed to- 
ward weakness. The true work is to insure the 
development of strength — strength of character. 
The home atmosphere is the environment from 
which character is assimilated, and just as care- 
fully as nourishing and strengthening food is 
■provided for the physical sustenance, just so care- 
fully should be provided all that wUl nourish 
and strengthen character. The aims held up ; 
the motives urged ; the quality of the conversa- 
tion ; judgments passed on different people ; re- 
marks made; the presence or absence of the 
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•pint of love, of kindliness, of gentleness; the 
manners, looks, tones, all these tell for better or 
for worse in this atmosphere of the home. IIow 
shall its essential qualities be insured? When 
may wo begin to expect this fatherhood and 
motherhood enlightenment now so rare even 
among the most intelligent ? We may begin to 
expect it when as much thought shall be given 
to the parentage and the training of children as 
is now deemed needful in regani to animals. 
When enlightenment on these points shall take 
highest rank in our systems of education, which 
systems will then be as different from these of 
our time as these are different from those of the 
dark ages. And how shall all this be brought 
about? Let us consider. And while wo aro 
considering, let us bear in mind that the material 
for the reformers of a quarter of a centuiy hence 
is now being made ready in our unenlightened 
homes. 
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LET US CONSIDER. 

A NOTED writer on education imagines an an« 
tiquary of the remote future puzzling over our 
advanced text books and examination papers, 
surprised to find therein no reference to the 
bringing up of children; and wondering if the 
educators of our period could ^* have been so ab- 
surd as to omit all training for this gravest of 
responsibilities/' Afterward, in a more serious 
vein, he thus considers Ihe ^* young mother/' In 
what was called her education ^^ not one idea was 
given her respecting the methods of dealing with 
the opening mind. • . . And now see her, 
with an unfolding human character committed to 
her charge, profoundly ignorant of the phenomena 
with which she has to deal, undertaking to do 
that which can be done but imperfectly even with 
the mid of the profoundest knowledge.** ** Is it 
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not monstrous that the fate of a new generation 
should be thus left to • • • chances ? " 

^^ A word to the wise is sufficient," says the 
proverb. But are enough of us wise? And are 
the wise of us wise enough ? The vital issue of 
the times seems to be — how best to cope with 
badness as it finds expression in prevalent con* 
ditions, often so appalling as to dismay even 
those most earnestly combating them by means 
of the well-known forces, philanthropy and re- 
form. Suppose that in our vigorous warfare we 
pause long enough to ask, Are our methods of 
overcoming as effective as can be devised ? Are 
we gaining the victory ? Are reforms and plii- 
lanthropies becoming less and less needed ? Are 
we emptying the prisons, the almshouses, the 
various asylums? Are policemen and police 
courts becoming things of the past? Do we 
hear less of political corruption, of defalcation? 
Are the distillery fires extinguished? Does 
honor rule in business? Is the social evil on 
the decrease ? Does our present civilization sug- 
gest that '^ we are all members one of another? " 
Truly the view is not encouraging ; yet think 
of the immense contributions levied for the above- 
named warfare. Every available resource taxed 
— time, means, thought, invention, executive 
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abilifyi energji labor, enthusiasnif lore, sym- 
pathy — the best that humanity possesses, freely 
offered np to sustain the coDflict. Yet still do 
thonsaods and tens of thousands of toilers starre 
that employers may grow rich ; crime abounds 
— a large per cent, of it caused by liquor drink- 
ing — money controls legislation and secures posi- 
tion ; the general adulteration of goods, and 
other forms of dishonesty are thought matters of 
course; disreputable houses are becoming city 
institutions, and city magistrates declare publicly 
that prostitution must and ever will exist, and 
should, therefore, be licensed and legally made 
safe for their patrons by medical examinations of 
the inmates. To prove the need of this latter 
measure, a city grand jury says : ** Statisticians 
affirm that more than forty per cent, of the 
young men growing up in largo cities are mifit 
for the most sacred relations of life," and medi- 
cal authorities urge it for ^thc safety of in- 
nocent wives and children." Recruits for the 
institutions thus legally recognized and protected 
are secured by trickery, by deceptive advertise- 
ments, and by importations of dupes from foreign 
countries. In some places the legal taxes im- 
posed on their inmates go toward paying the 
State expenses. 
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Now all conduct, good or bad, is but individual 
character expressed, and the especial conditions 
we are now considering as expressed in conduct, 
show individual characters lacking in honor, in 
self-restraint, in self-respect, in puriiy, in fidel- 
ity, in integrity, and in high purpose. These 
lacks can be supplied by a home training which 
could be given by truly enlightened fathen 
and mothers. 
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XXV. 

THE LOWER CLASSES IN COUNCIL. 

At a recent meeting of the Day Laborers' 
Debating Society was discussed the question, 
^ How may the upper classes be made wiser 
and better ? " 

Mr. Stonecutter, in opening discussion, said it 
was a pity that the upper classes be left in their 
ignorance and sin, and that he for one was will- 
ing to help bear the expense of sending a mis* 
sionary among them. 

Mr. Oddjobber said the missionary's first work 
would be to make them feel their needs. At 
present they seem to have the idea that people 
who dress well and live in fine houses stand in 
no need of being made wiser and better. He . 
was prepared to show that the ignorance and sin 
of the rich and great bring untold harm upon 
the community. He had been to school with 



rich men's children. The greater part of them 
were condescending and scornful in their manner 
to the poorer children. This showed that they 
judged by a money standard. 

Now where do rich men's children learn this ? 
Why, from parents who need to be made wiser 
and better. Such children, grown to be men 
and womcn« value a person for what he has got, 
not for what he is ; and as they are the influen- 
tial class, this way of judging prevails ; and if 
this way of judging prevails, there is constant 
temptation for all people to get rather than to be, 
and thus harm is brought ui>on the community. 

Mr. Carpenter asked if members, in speaking 
of the rich, meant all the rich ; if so, he wished 
to protest. 

The chairman said he supposed it was under- 
stood that the question under discussion did not 
refer to the worthy rich, of whom, thank Heaven, 
there were many. 

Mrs. Dressmaker agreed with Mr. O., and said 
she had many opportunities of seeing how the 
rich bring up their children to harm the com- 
munity. They bring them up as is pleasantest 
and the least trouble. It is plea8ant and little 
trouble to load them with presents, to gratify all 
their wishes, to let them have their own way. 
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ETeiy method seems to be taken to prerent them 
from getting the power of self-restraint. The/ 
grew up without this power, and the result is that 
they yield readily to temptation. Nothing most 
stand between them and their pleasures; not 
honor, not justice, not conscience. The moral 
harm they bring upon the communis cannot be 
reckoned, for, as has just been said, they are the 
influential class and their lead is followed. 

Another thing ; their early training has made 
them narrow-minded and unchristian. They 
were allowed to be overbearing to servants and 
taught to look down upon working people. On 
the first day of the week they were taken to Sun- 
day-echool to learn about the meek and lowly 
Jesus, whose religion was based upon the idea of 
human brotherhood ; the oneness of all with God. 
On the second, third and remaining days they 
were taught by various ways that they were by 
no means one with working people, but a supe- 
rior kind of beings. As men and women, their 
influence does much to keep up this distinction, 
and thus to make the community forsake the 
principles of its own religion. The idea of Chris- 
tiani^ is to draw together ; theirs is to separate. 

Mrs. Seamstress spoke of such women who 
leave their children a great part of the time in 
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the company of nursery maids. She had seen 
nursery maids teach children vanity, revenge, 
jealousy, cruelty, Selfishness, prevarication, Ijring, 
and all manner of deceit. She wondered how it 
would be if all the time they spend in such com- 
pany were spent with wise and careful women 
who would try to draw out the good and over- 
come the bad? Could that kind be got? O, 
yes I They would come when called. Make the 
salaries high enough to draw the very best, •nd 
tho very best will come into the work. 

The ignorance and sin of the rich can be 
pbunly shown in this : that they buy thousand- 
dollar shawls, spend any amount for jewels, 
upholstery, fancy cooks, for the care of their 
horses, and leave their children in the C2m of 
ignorant girls, paid not much more than three 
dollars a week. Why don*t they put their money 
in the right place ? 

Mr. Road mender said be wi«(bed thcv would. 
He said Lis wife did washing for two rich 
women. One of them was always tryin;;^ to make 
her take something off the regidar prices ; the 
other held back the pay as long as she eould* 
She said it was laughable to see how pleased 
a rich woman is to get twenty cents off a wasb> 
ing bilL 
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Mr. Woodsawyer told of similar casets show* 
ing the meanness of some rich people. He said 
a dollar paid for hard work Tsame harder out 
of their pockets than fifty paid for their own 
pleasures. 

Mrs. Dressmaker spoke of the ignorance and 
sinful carelessness of some rich women, as shown 
in the management of their children. She said 
she had seen such children learn from their own 
mothers the very same thing Mrs. S. said they 
learned from nursery maids. The missionaries 
should be instructed to gather these ignorant and 
sinful rich women together, and make them un- 
derstand the everlasting effect of early influence 
upon character. 

Mr. Bricklayer said the improvidence of the 
rich is one evil which needs attention. They 
spend as if their riches were sure to last. Their 
improvidence is particularly shown in bringing 
up their daughters to despise doing anything for 
money, as if they were sure always to be rich 
women, and without learning ways of self-sup- 
port. He knew genteel women who had come 
down from high luxury to low poverty, and he 
called them objects of pity. Ho thought they 
had very cruel parents. 

Mr. Carpenter said rich young women cheated 
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themselves by not working for money. Their 
brothers worked for money and to get money ; 
they had to exei*ciso their faculties. The girls 
lost this ; their faculties rusted out A great 
many smart men never would have amounted to 
much if they had spent their time making tidies, 
puinting a little, playing on the piano a little, 
and putting on their good clothes, out calling on 
each other. 

Mrs. Plainsewer said one object of the mis- 
sionaries must be to seek out among rich M'omen 
the wisdom and energy and ability that is now 
lost by being used foolislily, or not used at all. 
It would be a worthy work of philanthropy to 
take from the women their frivolous pursuits and 
get them to live for some noble purpose. So 
many things they might do I They might make 
themselves first-rate scholars, or musicians, or 
painters, or teachers, or physicians, or designers, 
or inventors. The mothei*s might do a great 
deal for the health and characters of their chil- 
dren, if they would give as much thought to 
the matter as to dressing them genteelly. Oh I 
it will be a great gain to the community when 
our missionaries shall seek out and recover what 
is lost. 

Mrs. Seamstress said rich women injured 
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others besides themselves by keeping up the 
idea that it is dbgraceful to htbor for monej* 
If they would make such labor honorable, poorer 
women would not be so anxious to avoid it* But 
now we see women who need money trying to 
get it in other ways than by honest labor. 

They depend upon private charity for it ; they 
marry without love, for it ; they marry fools for 
it ; they marry knaves for it ; they lead lives of 
shame for it. When women are more iudepen* 
dent, and labor for them is honorable, they will 
not be so willing to take up with unwortliy hus- 
bands, and the men will have to make themselves 
worth marrying. Marriages if fewer would be 
truer, and of these truer marriages will be born 
better children, and here will be a gain to the 
community. 

Mrs. Dressmaker wished that rich young 
women might be brought to observe the decencies 
of life in the way of wearing clothes. Numbers 
of them seem to have no idea of modesty ; they 
go, with the upper parts of their bodies uncovered, 
into crowded ball-rooms, and put themselves, thus 
partly dressed, into the arms of young men, and 
waits around the room with them. She hoped 
the attention of the missionaries would be called 
to inunoralities of this kind, for a physician had 
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told her that this was one of the causes of licen- 
tiousness among such men. 

" And this last," said Mr. Mason, «* is another 
of the sins which our missionaries should work 
to reform. We all know whose money supports 
the houses of ill-fame, and whose cast-oflf mis- 
tresses fill them." Mr. Alason then went on to 
speak of the selfishness and worldliness of the 
rich. Their chief desire seems to be to heap up 
splendor around themselves and to indulge them- 
selves. They do give away money, but not with 
self-denial. They give out of what is left after 
they and theirs have every wish gratified. 
When their selfishness shall be rooted out of 
them, they will be as anxious to spend time, and 
money, and strength, and thought for others. 

Mr. Haymaker said that although duty com- 
pellcd us to speak of the ignorance and sins of 
the rich, still this should be done with feelings 
of kindness and pity. We must remember that 
they were und6r a shadow — the shadow of the 
condemnation of Jesus, who said it was hard for 
a rich man to enter the kingdom of Heaven. He 
did not keep company with the rich, and he picked 
out his disciples from the poorer classes. His 
own famUy was poor. The great and holy 
Jesus is our special friend, but we are no friends 
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of his iff on that account, we feel poffed up. In 
•peaking of the rich, their pride, narrowness, 
worldliness, conceit, selfishness, improvidence, 
arrogance, and rejection of the Christian idea, we 
must remember that these are partly the misfor- 
tunes of their birth and of the influences sur- 
rounding them. Thej are to be pitied. It is 
hard for them to enter the kingdom of Heaven — 
that is, to enter a heavenly state of mind. They 
have much to lead them from such a state. 

Mr. Wagondriver asked the chairman why 
there was so much talk about sending mission- 
aries to reform the upper classes when the lower 
classes have some of the very same faults. The 
chairman explained that missionaries should be 
sent to the upper classes because they are the 
dangerous classes. They make wrong-doing re- 
spectable. A burglar breaks into a house and 
carries off money. He hides to keep himself 
from the jaiL A rich man eats the grocer*s pro- 
visions, wears out the tailor's clothes, spends a 
great many people's money, fails, pays a few 
cents on a dollar, and goes on living as before. 

He knew a house-servant who had over a 
hundred dollars owing her from a former em- 
ployer. He is able to pay her, but he will not 
The money he stole from her helps to bny 
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his cigars and opera tickets. He docs not hide. 
He and his family are made much of, the same 
as before. The poor vilhun commits an offense 
against morality; the rich villain helps to lower 
the standard of morality itself, and is, therefore, 
more dangerous than the poor one. 

Another reason why the upper classes are the 
dangerous classes has already been mentioned — 
they are the influential classes; whatever they 
make respectable and fashionable is likely to be 
copied. The influences of the upper classes strike 
downward, but the influences of the lower classes 
do not strike upward. Let the upper cksses 
value people for what they are ; let them bo- 
come unselfish, honest, upright, pure, heavenly- 
minded, fiUed with the true Christian spirit, and 
there will soon be no need of building jails for 
the buxglars. 
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A FAIB 8T1IP0SIU1L 
From an Afflicted Husband. 

Afflicted do longer, for I have set my foot 
down hard. A wife's place is at home. Her 
chUdren need her. Theirs and her hoshand's 
well-being requires her constant presence at that 
home in every moment left free to her by those 
society day-and-night claims which rightfully de- 
mand so much of her time. The family b the 
heart of the naUon ; its bone and sinew, its foun- 
dation stone. I am not obdurate; I am not 
selfish ; I am not a brute ; I lore my wife more 
than words can express, and because I do lore 
her, because I would preserve her in health and 
the enjoyment of her faculties, I cannot have her 
wearing herself to tatters in running to and fro, 
and getting into office, and coming into contact 
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with all sorts of persons, some of the commonest 
description. I'd rather give money right out. 

From a Ckutch Manber. 

I approve of fairs, because they are conducted 
by committees. I consider committee work an 
adjunct of the church. It nourishes all the 
virtues, teaches forbearance, patience, and a 
suppression of the everlasting I anil me — that 
great firm which so often stamis in the way of 
harmony among women — and men. As a worker 
in fairs I like them for another reason — their 
social opportunities. They promote good fellow- 
ship and mutual acquaintance. Cliques and sets 
prevail' everywhere. There are church cUques 
and society cliques ; our set and your set, and 
their set and that set. The members of each 
form opinions of members of the others accord- 
ing as report furnishes grounds. A fair brings 
them to a true knowled;?e of each other bv mak- 
ing them mutually acquainted and uniting them 
in a common and an unselfish object. There 
ought to be such a word as togetherness for it 
expresses that idea of imion or oneness which is 
the inmost principle of what we call our religioii, 
and it is unhackneyed. In thus uniting for 
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A Fair Symponum. 



benevolent purposes those separated by ▼arious 
boundary lines, causing them to know how much 
they have in common, and that human nature is 
intrinsically the same everywhere, in removing 
prejudices, knocking down barriers, rounding off 
comers, stimulating the desire to do good, sup- 
pressing self and self-conceit, I consider fairs a 
valuable means to desirable ends. 

From a Little Girl. 

All little girls love to go into a fair. You go 
with your mother. You have your bangs 'tended 
to, and then you go put on your almost your best 
clothes, and then you go. I think they are the 
best place that ever was. Sometimes a piece of 
good candy falls off and you can pick it up. 
They have dolls. 

Frtm the Mature Daughter of a City Father. 

/hate fairs. lAafsfairs. Ihate/atrs. This 
brief sentence, thus triply emphasized, conveys 
to you my opinions and my reasons therefor, 
and I am glad to have this opportunity of ex- 
pressing the same. I think it is better to give 
money right out of your pocket 
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Blessed bo fairs I Truly blessed have they 
been to me and mine. My lot is lowly, but in 
the daily routine of housework my mind keeps 
up a thinking, and there's nobody to talk my 
thoughts to, and then sometimes I do long to do 
something for somebody besides just my own. I 
have some ability, and am reasonably quick at 
planning and* carrying out. Getting up fairs gives 
me a chance to make myself useful, and gives 
me just the outing I need. For me it answers 
for what the doctors are so fond of ordering — a 
change. I enjoy the mirth and jollity. I go 
home refreshed and enthusiastic, and can do 
better by my children, and take hold of house- 
work better. , My girls are beginning to go with 
mci and I look upon it as a means of drawing 
out their better natures, and as an elevating and 
refining part of their education not to be else- 
where obtained. 

From One Who Knows. 

I know all about fairs, and I think them the 
most tiresome, dragging, nerve-unstringing, time- 
consuming, husband-forbidding institutions that 
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the ingenuity of woman could devise. If yon 
could weigh all the time, and money, and strength, 
and thought spent on fairs in a balance with the 
Talue of the institutions they help, I believe this 
latter would go way up out of sight. When 
money is needed for benevolence, it is much 
better to get people to take it right out of their 
pockets than to come at it in this circumventing 
way. I say. Solicit subscriptions and drop fairs. 

From a Bunnesa Man and a Huiband. 

Although I am always glad when a fair ter- 
minates, yet I have learned to tolerate them and 
to keep myself in a reasonably quiescent state 
while one is passing over me, having found from 
long experience — an experience fraught with 
worry and tribulation — that while a woman 
may seem at times exhausted, yet at the fair's 
end a short rest restores, and that on the whole 
the exhilaration of earnest endeavor is better for 
her than a perpetuity of that inaneness known 
as society life ; better than an unremitting course 
of the din and confusion of receptions where 
nobody can get at anybody, and everybody is 
matched away from everybody. If I ever try 
to coax my wife to stay in from ooouuittee meet* 



ings, she puts on a sober face and says, "Now 
dear, how would you like it if I could not go 
out ? If I had to sit back in the easy chair with 
•ny head bandaged up with neuralgia, or were sick 
m bed. toking pill, and drops, skip two and miss 
tliree, all to bo sliaken after taken ? or if I were 
bhud and could not find my w.iy off the doorstep ? 
or If I were so stupid aud idiotic that nobody 
wanted my help ? How thankful you ought to be 
. that you have a wife that can go, aud that is quick- 
wi ted enough, and has her wits about her enough 
to be wanted, and to do some good in the world! 
Think of your blessings I » So I try to think of 
my blessings, sho being the chiefest, God bless 
her I and with her admirable qualities I really 
do not see how fai« could get on without her -1 
any more than I could. And there is a gain of 
knowledge of business-like methods and executive 
ability which does not come amiss in the house- 
hold. As a business man, I do not see that 
fa.« in and of themselves are open to objection. 
Their purpose is to dispose of goods, getting 
che.,p and selling for gain. This is legitimate 
business and has nothing immoral about it. If 
we denotmce them for reason of somo objection- 
able adjuncts, on the same grounds we may 
denounce aU kbds of business, 
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A Fair Symporium. 
From a Small Boy. 



Fairs are very good things. You can put your 
hand in and get hold of something, and mebby 
that thing you get will be a good one, and when 
your marmer gets another five-cent piece yon 
can do it again. 

From a Storekeeper. 

Tis not to be denied they have sometimes 
nettled me, coming in, and I own I did say once 
that a fair was a foul proceeding, and that I 
would turn every woman out of my store that 
came a-begging. The Bible says, **Give to every 
man that asketh," but says nothing about giving 
to women, which is queer, seeing that women 
are the ones that do the chief of the asking. 
But my wife says this is because the men hold 
the purses and women have to ask or do without. 
Now as to fairs ; to be sure beggars are bothersome, 
but a good many likely, smart women come into 
my store, abler to converse than I am, and liave 
better ideas that I ever thought of, very improv- 
ing kind of women, as one may say, and though 
I have often determined to shut my doors in their 
faces, my wife says this might be driving off 
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angels unawares, and rather than do that I will 
allow them to come in, seeing that getting their 
good-will helps on the trade and advertises the 
business ; and, as these angel women say, it does 
a man good to give, and then wliat I give is not 
of so very much account, considering that I buy 
everything at wholesale, and that the Bible com- 
mand was to give a tenth. I wouhl bo wiUing 
to give away a tenth if a goodly number of others 
would do so ; but perhaps you Iiad better not men- 
tion this, for it might cause the women to get up 
a " Tenth Part Society," and start it with a fain 

From Arabella, 

I consider fairs a snare and a delusion ; money 
traps, time traps, health traps, consumers of 
strength, destroyers of beauty and of all the 
gentle graces; wasteful, burdensome, immoral. 
My opinion is that they are all this, and that 
they are all this is the reason for my opinions. 
It is far better to solicit contributions. 

From an Old Lady Hesident. 

After long experience of fairs, datmg back to 
that which so effectively lent its aid to the women 
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who accomplished the Bunker Hill Monument 
oompletion, long considered hopeless by our op- 
posite sex, that imposing shaft which stands as a 
perpetual reminder of the deadly struggle which 
brought sorrow to so many hearthstones, ever de- 
claring with granite firmness that we did beat 
the British — and from tliat time on through the 
French Fair, Sanitary Fairs, Church, Soldiers* 
Aid, Asylum, Aged Couples', White Aged Single, 
Colored Aged Single, Hospital, Blind Children's, 
Orphans*, Destitute, Fallen, Intemperate, Little 
Wanderers', Convalescents', and Homes for all 
sorts and kinds of people, I have come to the opin- 
ion that there are two sides to every question. 

Combined Reply 

of those who preferred to give money: Many 
objects — money scarce — costs a great deal to 
live — low interest — large expenses — frequent 
solicitations — have to choose — very sony-— 
will speak to friends. 
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COMMITTEE WORK AS AN EDUCATOR. 

• 

Committee work may well be considered as 
conducive to the higher, yes, to the highest, edu- 
cation, since it demands what is declared to be 
the chief duty and aim of religion — self^bnega- 
tion. " Deny self," said the Master. ** Oh I to 
be nothing," prays the saint, and "Oh I to be 
nothing," chants the solemn choir. 

Equally with the paid work of business does 
the committee work of philanthropy demand sac- 
rifice of personal considerations. In both cases 
it is the understanding that self's affairs shall not 
interfere with the duties undertaken. The phil- 
anthropic society, as well as the business firm, 
promises the public to engage in certain lines of 
work. For the fulfillment of such a'Tccment 
the firm depends upon its employes,. the society 
upon its committees. The philanthropic worker 
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dooilo in spirit^ so devoid of personality, m to 
yield graciously to Uie decisions of the majority. 
Liatcr on, still more advanced in her education, 
•he also accepts kindly all personal criticisms of 
her mctho<ls, her motives, her aims, her sayings 
and doings, though probably insisting that such 
criticisms be made in the right spirit ; but in tlio 
next higher course she is able to maintain this 
same impersonality, even when the fault-finding 
remarks are made in the spirit of animosity. 
She perceives the fact that whether loved or 
hated, revered or despised, called good or bad, 
her sole concern is with the alleged fault, *^ Does 
it exist?'* With the spirit shown she has noth- 
ing to do whatever. It is not her spirit. The 
faults must have seemed to exist, or there would 
have been no reason for the remarks ; it remains 
with her to trace out the cause of such seeming. 
Possibly she has acted unwisely, decided hastily, 
appeared unfriendly or neglectful. She may 
have spoken lightly, and with seeming discour- 
tesy, may have been puffed up with self-approval. 
Owing to immediate pressure of duties, her words, 
tones, looks, manner, may not always have be- 
tokened the presence of the spirit of love and of 
kinship. If any of these things be true of her, 
the herself is the person most concerned — just 
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as each apple on a tree Is itself most concerned 
in its own perfeotness, having the true apple 
tjrpe, or pattern, to show forth. 

Thus aiming at excellence she will say, blessed 
are the faultfinders, knowing that they advantap^e 
us in two ways ; first, by revealing to us our im- 
perfections they put us in the way of imjirovc- 
ment. Second, if the censure is unwarranted 
by facts we are given a chance to explain — to 
explain, it should be added, not so much for 
self s exoneration, as that the influence of our 
supposed unworthiuess may not work for un- 
righteousness. As only the feminine pronoun 
has been herein used, it must be stated that the 
need of the kind of education above mentioned 
has no sex limitations. 
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SHOULD WOMEN TAKE PART IN SCHOOL 

AFFAIRS? 

Since the above question has been asked, the 
burden of proof rests on those who take the 
negative side. It is their part to show how 
women can rightly hold themselves aloof from 
what so naturaUy concerns them. The educa- 
tion of the children of any household is a family 
affair. A community, or a town, or a city, is 
but a collection of families, and if the communi- 
ties, towns and cities take charge of the general 
education, this continues to be a family affair just 
the same, and one in which fathers and mothers 
have equal concern and equal responsibility. 
The whole matter has been mystified by its con- 
nection with that dubious system of wire-pulling, 
self-seeking, favoritism, intimidation, and rival- 
ries which goes by the name of politics. Man 
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says to woman. Beware! Come not io contact 
with this corrupt arrangement whereby we gov. 
em the people, yourselves included. And shrink- 
ing woman says. Voting is odious and unwomanly. 
Let us keep away from all this intricacy and inys- 
ery, which are so far beyond our comprehension. 
But there is no real mystery in the case — 
nothing intricate. It is all very plain and sim- 
ple, and this can be easily shown. Let us su|>- 
pose one family residing by itself a long way 
from any other. An iin]K>rtaiit consideration 
presents itself — the children's education. Under 
such conditions what would be the natural way of 
proceeding? Why, the father and mother would 
talk the matter over. Others of the household, 
uncles, aunts, cousins, would join the counciL 
Various questions woiUd arise. What teachers? 
what studies? which authors? how many study 
hours, and how divided ? The importance of tlie 
case demands what every member has to offer, 
whether of suggestion, experience, knowIe<Ige, 
wisdom. Mother would put in a word for Eng- 
lish literature ; father would speak for the solid 
branches and plenty of outdoors; Aunt Emily 
might ask that attention be given to the study 
of plants, flowers, insect life, the instincts of 
animals. 
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Every one knows that this waj would be the 
one adopted of arranging for the children*! eda« 
cation. Every one knows that the women of the 
family would not say. This is not our a£Fair. Let 
us keep within our own sphere. Too absurd for 
anything, would be the general verdict on such 
proceedings ; the verdict of both men and women. 

Now let us suppose that two other families 
come to live near by. The children of the three 
families naturally would become associated in 
their studies, and as naturally the adult members 
of all would hold council together. Suppose a 
fourth family arrives, and. a fifth. There are 
now children enough for a little school. No one 
home room is sufiiciently large. There must be 
a building. New matters come up for considera- 
tion ; as size of building, locality, heating, seating, 
ventilation, pLins, specifications, estimates^ dif« 
ferent arrangements as to teachers and study 
courses. Would the women of these families 
remain utterly silent ? Certainly not. The 
matter would be made a subject of conversation 
among men and women in gatherings therefor, 
and as they might chance to meet socially, or on 
trains, or by the wayside. And it would be 
talked of more by mothers among themselves 
than by fathers among themselves, and any 
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woman who should dedare that she would not 
conoom herself in the matter, that it was out of 
her province, that cooking, sewing, and other 
home duties, together with church duties and 
social duties, sufficientiy occupied her time, and 
the men must attend to education, she could not 
trouble her head about that — any woman t-iking 
such a position would be considered as neglectf ol 
of her children's interests, and as a very uunatu- 
ral kind of motiier. And should any father do- 
clare that his children's mother had no concern 
in the matter, that his own wisdom would suffice 
for both, hU own judgment be decisive, such a 
man would make himself a worthy subject of 
derision. It would be asked, with em])hasis. 
Who should conceni themselves in such a matter 
if not the mothers ? 

But we know there could be no occasion for . 
asking such a question. We know that under * 
ordinary circumstances the opinions of the woman 
portion of the household would be asked and 
given ; that they would be expected as a thing 
of course. We know that the matter would not 
be settled by the man portion, even with the 
coachman, farm hands, hedgers and ditchers 
assisting in the decision, for the reason that they 
were men. 
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And now we come to the all-important ques- 
tion. Suppose the neighborhood to continue in- 
creasing in size. An aggregate of how many 
families shall make it seem natural, make it seem 
right, that the women should not have any voice 
in the matter of school education ? Suppose the 
families number fifty or more. Too many, we 
will say, for getting suggestions and opinions in 
the old ways of chance opportunities, social gath- 
erings, meetings in trains or by the wayside. 
Too many for surety that every person, or even 
one member of every household, could gather in 
council. What shall be done ? Call a general 
meeting which shall select a number of persons 
having sufficiently the respect and confidence of 
the community to worthily represent it, and let 
the matter be placed in their charge, suggestions 
to them being always in order. At a given time 
individual opinions of such persons can be ob- 
tained by means of printed ballots bearing these 
names or presenting others. 

IrVe see that while in the small community can 
be obtained individual opinions on all the details 
of school education, the large community finds 
this method too unwieldy, and the next best thing 
is to get individual opinions of persons who shall 
take charge of these details ; in other words, the 
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representative method. Managed in this way, 
school education is called a publio affair, but 
thus named it is just as much as ever a private 
affair, and concerns as closely every man and 
every woman ; surely every mother. The inters 
ests, the hopes, fears, joys, anxieties, griefs, re- 
sponsibilities of fifty mothers are just the same 
as those of five, and though we multiply this 
larger number by ten, or one hundred, or one 
thousand, or ten hundred thousand, the matter 
cannot be made of no concern to any one of them 
simply by calling it a public affair. The public 
is only an aggregate of families ; and all public 
affairs are but private affairs bundled together 
for the sake of convenient handling, and voting 
by ballot is merely a convenient way of sending 
in an opinion. Thus a printed ballot deposited 
by a woman does but correspond to a written 
note which might be sent in by that same woman 
if residing in the small neighborhood. And as 
to the surroundings of the ballot box, these are 
likely to be moro- orderly and less offensive to 
feminine delicacy than are those of many a post- 
office, which is the accustomed publio resort of 
both sexes. Our main point is that, as the coun- 
try, State, municipality and lesser aggregates are 
composed each of individuals, no bugbear of a 
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name can separate the affairs of the individual 
from the affairs of the whole, and that by no 
pen-stroke or dictionary word can one man or 
one woman be freed from the duty of taking 
an interest in the general management of school 
education, of forming an intelligent opinion 
thereon, and of expressing that opinion in one 
way or another. 

In regard to our question, then, let those who 
would give a negative answer show reasons why, 
after giving her children five or six years of the 
tenderest solicitude, a mother should utterly yield 
up so vital a concern as the charge of their school 
education ; yield it up to strangers, herself hav- 
ing no voice or choice in the matter, neither 
desiring any ; yield it up, moreover, to men, and 
men nominated on party lines, and therefore sup- 
posably under party influences, and selected with 
some regard to party purposes, so that their 
selection, nomination and election are made part 
and parcel of that *^ politics " whose conditions, 
being bad, are set forth by its managers as suffi- 
cient reason why woman, being good, should not 
engage therein even to the smallest extent. Now 
if women aix) good, and politics bod, by what 
logic, or even by what common sense, or what 
moral sense, does it come about that school edu* 
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cation should be given over to the latter ? Re- 
garding goodness it has been said, **Be not goo<l 
merely, but be good for something." If woman 
is goo<l, let her goodness be made available just 
here, where goodness is nectled. And she is de- 
clared by man to possess in a special manner 
other desirable traits; as insight, intuition, moral 
perception, practical wisdom, executive ability. 

Why not let all these aid the common cause 

we may say the suffering cause — of education? 
As regards time and thought, there are certainly 
more women who can take these from household 
and other duties than there are men who can 
sufficiently free themselves from the demands of 
their respective kinds of occupation. 

As to equality, neither sex is wholly equal tci 
the other. Thus, in the matter now under our 
consideration, women should take part not be- 
cause they are like men, but because they are 
different from them. The special qualities of 
both are required for making a complete human 
force, a working force adequate to the needs of 
humanity. 
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XXIX. 

A MISSING LINK. 

The statement is continually put forth from 
press, platform and pulpit, that the training of 
children is the special vocation of woman. Those 
who make the stoteraent seem to consider it the 
end of the whole matter. This is not so in re- 
gard to other vocations. For every profession, 
for every trade, for even the commonest kinds of 
labor, preparation is deemed essential. But the 
woman who would not dare undertake flower 
culture, or dressmaking, or breadmakmg, or the 
care of chickens, of pigeons, of puppies, without 
some special knowledge, will assume the care of 
young human beings without even the recogni- 
tion of her ignorance, and the wise ones who 
plan her " education " look on as if the matter 
were no concern of theirs, seemingly taking it 
for granted, if they think about it at all, that 

ise 



with mother love must come mother wisdom and 
mother skill. Well may Herbert Spencer ask: 
*' Is the unfolding of a human being so simple a 
process that any one may superintend and regu- 
late it with no preparation whatever ? " And 
Kingsley : *^ Is it too much to a.sk of mothers, 
sisters, aunU, nurses and governesses, that they 
should study thrift of human health and human 
life ? " Horace Mann, speaking of the depth 
and lastingness of early influences, says : *' No 
unskillful hand should over play upon a harp 
where the tones are left forever in the stringK," 
and in the same connection speaks thus directly 
to the point : *^ If she is to prepare a refection 
of cakes she fails not to examine some cookery 
book, or some manuscript recipe, lest she sliould 
convert her rich ingredients into unpalatable 
compounds, but witliout ever having read one 
book upon the subject of education, without ever 
having sought one conversation with an intelli- 
gent person upon it, she undertakes so to mingle 
the earthly and celestial elements of instruction 
for that child's soul, that he shall be fitted to dis- 
charge all duties below, and enjoy all blessings 
above." 

Really, when we come to tliink of it, how 
strange it is that young women should be left 
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in the dark just where eDlightenment is most 
needed. Tliej are taught mathematics — low 
and high — any amount of statistics, minute de- 
scriptions of mountains, rivers, deserts, the far- 
thest isles of the farthest sea ; they know a good 
deal about the Milky Way, the fixed stars, the 
literature, opinions, habits and^ customs, and ex- 
periences and languages of extinct races; they 
can write and s]>eak in many tongues ; they learn 
innumerable details of the battles of thousands 
of years ago ; in fact, they are taught something 
about eyerjthing except wliat their acknowledged 
life-work will especially demand. 

It is not to bo supposed that such enlighten- 
ment can bo given to the young women of the 
university in text-book fashion, but they can be 
set thinking on the subject, and be made to feel 
its importance. In some way or other, almost 
every woman has to deal with children. This 
fact should be recognized in what are called the 
finishing stages of her education. Various topics 
bearing on the matter might come up for discus- 
sion, or be made the subject of lectures. As for 
example: **How shall home or school training 
establish in the child that inward necessity for 
righteousness which will insure a noble life ? '* 
^ What ideas shall be given as to the true mean- 
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ing of the term — a successful life ? " «* How 
best to cause the development of the highest in 
a cliild, and to make this rule over the low ? " 
" IIow to secure obedience by ways which will of 
themselves bo a means of the * higher educa- 
tion ? * " «* Does the infliction of blows upon the 
body really « reach * the chUd, or merely secure 
an outward obedience ? " " Is not this kind of 
punishment a confession of incapacity on the 
part of the punisher, tliat is, of inability to con- 
trol the child by higher methods?" »• Is a 
compelled goodness goodness at all ? " «* The im- 
portance of working with rather than against a 
child, that is, of drawing out (educing) the good, 
instead of constantly beating agaiiijjt the bad 
by means of accusations, harshness, disputing, 
angry words, constant nagging and maintaining 
an attitude of what might be called oppo^itive- 
ness." Lectures might be given on vaiious 
kinds of badness taught in the homo directly or 
indirectly; as, deceitfuln ess, lying, prevariua- 
tion, competition, rivalry, pride, vanity, contempt 
for labor, respect for wealth; also on treating 
children as human beings with the human capac- 
ity to be wounded by injustice, by ridicule, by 
severity, by ill-temper, and with the humanlikcli- 
hood to imitate all such exhibitions. 
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The above few suggestions are offered just by 
waj of indicating how extensive and important 
is tbe ground for this kind of education. If 
some words to the wise among those who control 
our " system of education *' would but cause 
them to perceive that if child-training docs es- 
pecially belong to woman, her education should 
do something to especially fit her thei-efor. If 
" the woman of to-day is the queen of to-mor« 
row;" if «* woman forms the citizen, guides the 
republic/' let her be made to feel the responsi- 
bility, and prepared to meet it. Tin's is a matter 
which affects all interests, public and private. 
It would be well if the wise women who gather 
in clubs and leagues would make it a subject of 
their deliberations, and thus help create an en- 
lightened publio opinion which would insure 
progress. 

It is not intended that these remarks should 
ignore the responsibility of the fathers* 
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It tickles our sense of the ridiculous to heap 
a person assert conflicting and irreconcilablo 
views, and especially is this funny wlien done 
with the obHtinacy of one who in Hiiro ho knows, 
and tlio fact tliat lie is uneoiiHcious of iiiH own 
absurdity adds to the amusement, while at the 
same time it excites our impatience that he can- 
not perceive what is so clear. 

Thus nothing can be more funnily exasperat- 
ing tlian mankind's authoritative and discordant 
utterances concerning woman. Such a profound 
jumble as they are: woman is angelic; woman 
shows wisdom in matters requiring judgment; 
woman is unfit for council; woman's moral 
perceptions are keener than man's ; while man 
is putting on the boots of reason, woman flies 
to tbe goal with her wings of 'intuition; woman 
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is to be blamed for the larger part of man*t mis- 
doings; woman^s nature is not susceptible of 
high cultivation ; all that ho was ho owed to his 
mother; woman excels in organizing and con- 
ducting philanthropic work; woman has no 
soul; very little information will suffice for 
woman's vocation ; woman lias solemn responsi- 
bilities, even the training up of children for life 
in this world and in the next ; it is sufficient for 
woman that she can bo skillful with her needle, 
a good housekeeper and a stayer at home ; but 
man needs every facility for developing his 
powers of mind. The little that woman has 
accomplished in the world, compared with what 
man has accomplished, shows how inferior is 
woman to man. Woman forms the citizen, 
guides the republic, and so on ad nauBeam. 

The '«Ten Qualifications for a Wife'' are 
thus stated : good temper, four ; good sense, two ; 
wit, one ; beauty, one ; remainder to be divided 
among fortune, connections, education, or accom- 
plishments, familj, and so on ; not one of which 
is entitled to the value of an integer. The 
amount of good temper required is unpleasantly 
suggestive ; still, credit is duo the writer for his 
honesty. His belief in woman's smaU need of 
education is the same which has always stood in 
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the way of her advancement Most of the oppor- 
tunities now permitted her have been gained by 
a march of conquest with a skirmish at every 
jpofit But through it all tlie enemy has ever 
sounded the cry: Oh I woman's vaut influence. 
Woman's solemn responsibilities! never per- 
ceiving that forming the citizen and guiding the 
republic demand the development of her high- 
est faculties. If we suppose tliat her declared 
natural superiority (notwithstanding her declared 
natural inferiority) has been thought sufficient 
unto these high duties, 

•• For he wm from the unorganized dirt unfolded. 
But 8bo came forth from clay which U(e before had 
molded," 

we are driven from such supposition by the fol- 
lowing dictum of one of the early Fathers : ** Do 
you know that each of you is an Eve? You are 
the Devil's gateway. You are she who persuaded 
him whom the Devil was not valiant enough to 
attack. You destroyed so easily God's image, 
man." 

These ideas of the early Fathers are some- 
what inconsistent with that exaltation of womaji 
claimed for Christianity. Indeed, they seem to 
have regarded her chiefly as a means of degrada- 
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tion to man, a means which should be kept from 
bis path very much as temperance reformers 
would remove the saloon. 

And it is this poor innocent weakling, man, on 
whose account one half of humanity has been' 
remanded into obscurity, and for whom a whole 
continent, so to speak, labors to remove liquor 
temptations ; it is he, even he, who assumes to be 
the guide and ruler of woman. Being at one» 
and the same time the institutor of the office, 
the selector of the candidate, the candidate, the 
elector and the incumbent, he proceeds accord- 
ing to his Mohammedan, or his Buddhistic, or 
his Christian, or his Hebrew, or his savage, or 
his civilized ideas to mark out woman's sphere — 
tell her what are her duties, her needs, her capa> 
bilities, how to be womanly, how she can make 
him happy, what in her will meet his approval, 
in what ways she can serve him, what he will 
and will not allow her to do; how much knowl- 
edge he will allow her to acquire. He has con- 
structed her creeds for her, and mapped out her 
heaven and hell. He has made her his toy and 
his slave. He has made himself her law maker, 
judge, jury, jailer and executioner. He has 
burnt her ; put her to torture ; given her to wild 
beasts, and thrown her into the water by the 
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hundred sackfuls. He has been her sole attend- 
ant in imprisonment, has hod solo charge of 
every public institution in which woman has 
been placed. 

But his permission to learn to read opened the 
big outer door, and let her into the vast fields 
of knowledge, where she pressed eagerly forward, 
by no means content with browsing round the 
edges. Perceiving bis mistake, he hastened to 
rope off the higher paths, and to shut and lock 
the little inside gates leading to the professions, 
and to put up warning placards : ** Danger ! " 
" This ground entirely pre-empted by men 1 " 
** Lions in this path I *' ** No woman need ap- 
ply." ^ Politics I A corrupt and vile institution 
we use for governing the country ; managed 
wholly by, and suited only to, man." ** Pulpit ! 
Women strictly forbidden to enter this path. 
(See 1 Cor. xiv, 84: *Let your women keep 
silence in the churches.')" 

The writings of the Fathers throw much light 
on this text so long ecclesiastically used to pre- 
vent women from speaking in public, and espe- 
cially from speaking in a pulpit. Man*s con- 
science is exceedingly tender on this point But 
what a funny conscience, to be so tender in one 
spot and so tough elsewhere I The text, ** I suffer 
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not a woman to teach/' glances off hannlcss while 
hm proceeds to call the wonxnnly host from 
their appropriate sphere to go forth, unveiled, 
as teachers in Sunday-schools, public day and 
evening schools, and mission schools far across 
the sea. Other texts fall equally harmless: 
•* Owe no man anything." " Sell all and give to 
the poor.*^ ** Give to every man that asketh." 
^* Of him that taketh away thy goods, ask them 
not again." 

It is fortimate that Scripture interpretation is 
only for man, as woman, guided only by her own 
light, might suppose it just as wicked for a per- 
son to try to reclaim his property, or to incur 
debt, or refuse to give, or refuse to lend, or per- 
mit any one to sue a man at law, as for him 
not to stop a woman from si)caking. She might 
even ask why an injunction laid on the women 
of Judea nearly two thousand years ago should 
concern the women of America to-day? There 
is one text, however, which seems to confound 
even the wisdom of man. " Wives, be subject 
nnto your husbands as unto tho Lonl." Plain 
and comprehensive, it requires no explanations 
from commentators and councils whase prolonged 
labors settle what is Bible. But shall a woman 
obey her husband to do vrrong ? Of course not. 
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How will she know wrong from right ? By her 
conscience. But the right to obey her conscience 
gives her tho right of decision, and the right of 
decision makes the text of no avail, and if one 
text can be set aside, just as well can another. 
Were this not an ago of unreason, one mi^lit 
ask. Since woman is an accountable being, why 
should she not interpret Scripture for herself, and 
bo her own guide and director? Why al»idc by 
man's decisions ? Because she always hxs tlun 
abided, would bo the true answer. For it is 
assuredly true that the world thus far has l>een 
man*s. Tho whole world of humanity has been 
regulated by tho opinions of that half of it in 
matters of education, the decisions of that half 
of it in matters of duty, the inspiration of that 
half of it in matters of religion, the justice (?) 
of that half of it as embodied in laws, the wis- 
dom (?) of that half of it in the management of 
criminals, paupers and the insane. 

Sometime the world will be awakened by the 
dawning light of the light ages shining in iU 
face, and will see the why and the wherefore of 
its chaotic condition, and the reason thus revealed 
will bo this; namely, that the world has l>een 
trying to get on with only one half of itself. The 
two parts are unlike and it takes both to make 
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the complete whole. We read that man was 
created male and female, and **to them'' was 
£^vcn dominion. Co-operation, then, is the 
divine onlering, and what God hath joined let 
no man put asunder. The scriptural assertion 
that it is *^ not well for man to be alone/' has 
been assumed to mean that man, poor fellow, 
might be lonesome and need help, and therefore 
woman was created for his service, and to make 
things pleasant for him. By a moi*e sensible in* 
terpretation it would mean, that to carry on its 
affairs the world needs both parts of the ^^ them " 
just spoken of. Each having its own special 
qualities, it is not well that the masculine ele- 
ment, or man part, be left alone in — we will 
say in the planning and working of school sys- 
tems, in the management of public institutions 
where both sexes are confined, in conducting 
newspapers (these going into families), in the 
management of criminals, in making the laws, 
in choice of public officials, in caring for the 
poor, and by all means man should not bo left 
alone in the ministry. For as every human 
being stands in equal relation to the Divine 
Omnipresence we call God, woman, equally with 
man, is likely to be made a medium of divine 
inspiration, and *^ Quench not the Spirit " is as 
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binding a text as any other. The pulpit every- 
where is lamenting its own inefficiency. X>et it 
call in the reserves. Let it avail itself of that 
superiority in moral perception, of the spiritual 
vision, of the genius for planning, of the skill in 
adaptation, of the intuition, the patience, kviu- 
pathy, warm-heartedness, love, devotion, tender- 
ness, energy, enthusiasm, earnestness, persistency, 
declared by man to belong to woman by nature. 
With these, plus the special preparation and 
helpful conditions accorded to man, the pulpit 
would gain in her a powerful ally, and some 
Ttnused and misused womanly activities would be 
turned to good account. 

This same thing can be, done in other direc- 
tions, with advantage to all concerned. Every- 
where around us, among the rich and among the 
poor, we see woman-force running to waste and 
worse than waste. The coming new order of 
things will bring this force into service for the 
uplifting of the race. 

And with this new order of things, foretold by 
Nationalists, will come another gain to the world. 
It will como through the development of woman's 
individuality. This has been arbitrarily inter- 
fered with, and by this interference man lias 
grievously sinned, in that ho kis put himiielf in 
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opposition to tiie diriue order. Tliis order as 
seen in creation is for individual development. 
Every kind of tree, shrub and flower develops 
according to the laws of its own nature. The 
elm does not give the pine its elm ideas of what 
it needs to beeomo a pine ; tlie opple-trce does 
not guide the cherry, nor the honeysuckle the 
rose. The lily knows best what is lilily* the 
daisy what is daisily. All these show forth 
their beauty, or their uscs» according as each 
most perfectly develops its own individual type 
or pattern. Also, it is this very individual de- 
velopment of each which gives character and 
charm and value to the whole. 

Three things must here be noted : First, the 
substances required for growth and development 
are common to all. Second, these operations go 
on free from arbitrary restrictions. Third, only 
under these conditions can the individual pattern 
famished by Creative Wisdom and the special 
uses of each become known. Just so in the 
human world : First, all should have equal op- 
portunities for growth and development. Second, 
these operations should go on free from arbi* 
tnuy restrictions, Third, only under these con- 
ditions can the hidden pattern or type be 
erolred, and the special capabilities of each be 



brought into activity. Moreover, only by the 
showing forth of the individual pattern and pur- 
pose of each, and bringing the special capa- 
bilities of each into activity, can the whole great 
divine world-pattern and world-purpose be made 
manifest. 

Nationalism's surety of 8wccc83 lies in its foun- 
dation principle of universal education with a 
view to the development of individual qualities 
and capacities, necessary restrictions bearing 
equally on all. This is alike the principle and 
the safety of republicanism. Being in accord- 
ance with the divine order, its adoption will be 
found the best thing i>ossiblo for every depart- 
ment of human affairs, and especially best in the 
home. For, according as they are wisely wlu- 
cated — educated heart and mind — so sliall woman 
become the better mother and wife, man tlic bet- 
ter father and husband, and so shall harmony be 
secured in the household. / 

In the light ages to come, while education will 
not concern itself less with intellect, character 
will be made a main issue, and it will be reached 
by methods as yet scarcely recognired ; metho<Is 
which Nationalists must feel bound to discover 
and cause to be applied. 
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WANTED— A WOBKIKO FRINaPLE. 

It is curious, but many rather object to the 
coming of the millennium. *^ Everybody unsel- 
fish ? All good ? Love the ruling power ? Why, 
that would be altogether too monotonous.'* They 
seem to think a certain amount of badness is 
needed, just to make things lively. And as to 
living out the teachings of Christianity, as human 
kinship, ^* all one family," whoever proposes this 
becomes an object of derision ; is said to be ^* in 
an abnormal condition," ** a sentimental crank." 

Now, if it will not do to have goodness too ex- 
tensively prevail, or peace and good-will become 
too common among men, would it not be well to 
decide how much goodness would be about right, 
and just to what extent a perfectly sane commu- 
nity should apply the teachings of Jesus, so tliat 

chnrch pastors may preach up to that line — the 
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liTing line — and no higher? For surely it is » 
waste of words to preach, and a waste of money 
to pay for preaching what it is absolutely declared 

cannot bo lived. 

But is there really no working principle for 
solving this vexed problem of humanity ? That 
we have a problem is evident from the general 
striving to change present conditions for better 
ones by raising humanity to a higher IcvcL 
Churches, philanthropic institutions, reformers, 
private individuals, are professedly working to 
elevate. ■ Here, then, is a recognized principle of 
purpose and efifort — the elevation of the human 

race. 

Suppose we take a rapid survey of the state 
of things so many are thus desirous to improve. 
What is the matter with it? How would we 
have it changed? In taking our rapid survey 
we shall first notice the striking inequalities. 
We shall see that some are bom into outward 
conditions such as may bo made favorable to 
mental growth and well-living, whUe others are 
bom into outward conditions in which mental 
Btognation and ill-living are almost inevitable ; 
squalor, filth, poisoned air, swarming tenement 
houses, back alleys, brotolity, drunkenness, ig. 
norance, vice, shifdessness, idleness, beggary. 
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thierery — with all this we are familiar, at least 

by report 

Now what exactly would wo like done for these 
others, supposing we could have it done? Take, 
for instance, one family in the depth of this 
degradation. We would like, would we not, to 
see this family well clothed, well fed, well housed, 
attending church and Sunday-school ? The father 
has been induced to — we will say — take a pear 
nut stand. Abiding by our principle of clcvaticn 
we would like him to rise to the position of a 
fmit^ealer, and so upward to that of a store- 
keeper, a wholesale dealer, an importer, a mcr- 
chant prince. Have his children mechanical or 
inventive skill, talent for painting, modeling, 
designing, music, or other desirable pursuito? 
We would like such skill and such talents devcl- 
oped. Should our family by their own honest 
efforts be enabled to occupy a beautiful dwelling, 
and surroimd themselves with beautiful objects, 
should they become in every respect so elevated 
as to be susceptible of the highest culture, and 
to enjoy best the highest enjoyments — what a 
gain I A gain to themselves, and to the com- 
munity I We believe, then, in such a cliange for 
our family. Believe I Why, had the United 
Christian Church Reform and Philanthropic 
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Association been the means of starting this 
family on its upward course, so wonderful an 
instance of success would have been proclaimed 
from platforms and pulpits, published in reports, 
heralded in newspapers, and made a subject of 
general congratulation. Now, if it bo matter 
of public and private rejoicing that a few indi- 
viduals be thus elevated, their faculties thus de- 
veloped, then the prospect of the highest passible 
elevation and development for every individual 
should be hailed with a universal chorus of de- 
light. Are we all ready to join the chorus? 
Consistently, we cannot be otherwise. Not one 
of us dare say that such and such families, or 
individuals, should have their possibilities devel- 
oped to such and such an extent, and there left. 
No ; our foundation principle will not let us stop 
short of this ; namely, that the greatest pos:$ible 
elevation of all is best for all ; best for the low- 
est, best for the highest, best for the interests of 
the community as a whole. But will we all stand 
by our principle? Are we desirous that our 
coachmen, washerwomen, the various craftsmen 
who supply our needs — are we desirous these 
should become our equals or superiors in intelli- 
gence, in culture, in wealth ? Those among them 
who now take pleasure in a cheap chromo, would 
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we have them appreciatire admirers of a painting 
by Titian 7 Those among them who now delight 
in doggerel ballads and the hand-organ, would 
we have their musical taste best satisfied with 
the works of the best composers, artistically ren- 
dered 7 Those who are now captivated with the 
dime novel and the *^ Police Gazette," would we 
see their eyes kindle and checks flush responsive 
to the well-put wisdom of a George Eliot or a 
Shakespeare? Those who inhabit our kitchens 
and attics, or stifled tenement rooms, would we 
see these in comfortable dwellings, with furnish- 
ing^ and adomings in accordance with the high- 
est principles of art, and much-used libraries 
containing the works of the standard writers? 
Those of them who are not good — this question, 
however, need not be asked. There is no doubt 
of our willingness, even anxiety, that these be 
as good as ourselves. But are we in our heart 
of hearts willing and anxious that they be as 
learned, as cultured, as wealthy as ourselves? 
Are all the members of religious and philan- 
thropic societies thus willing and anxious? If 
not, why not ? On our principle of general ele- 
vation, why not? On the principles of Chris- 
tianity and of republicanism, why not 7 If it bo 
desirable for you, my aesthetio friend, that your 
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talents be developed, your tastes cultivated, your 
faculties brought into activity, if this bo desirable 
for you, and your relatives, and your friends, 
and the people in your street, it is desirable for 
all. Is not this true? Will you dare to say 
that this or that subordinate, who serves your 
need, shall be kept on so low a plane as to aspire 
to nothing higher than such serving? 

It is necessary to dwell on this point, for the 
reason that* often a fear is expressed, by some 
individuals, that other individuals will be &o much 
educated as to feel above their stations in society. 
(It may be said, in parenthesis, that any trouble 
of this sort would come, not from the quantity 
but the quality of education. No person truly 
educated could have the feeling just named.) 
Those who express this fear seem to have great 
concern for the preservation of a certain arrange- 
ment called Society. Is Society, then, divinely 
constructed ? Is it a part of the divine plan that 
human beings exist in fixed layers, each suc- 
cessive layer marking successive boundaries of 
human development? The way by which this 
so^^ed Christian country claims to know the 
divine plan is through the teachings of Jesus. 
We do not find in these that the layer-system 
called Society is a divine institution. Wo find 
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just the contrary. We find bnman brotherhood 
to be the verj foundation of these teachings* 
Human brotherhood, kinship with all, equal op- 
portunities for all, a mutual sharing of oppor- 
tunities — this is in accordance with the divine 
plan as laid down by the Master. Are we afraid 
to trust his plan ? We who talk so constantly 
of our Christian principles, send them abroad to 
every land, pay preachers innumerable to ex* 
pound them in innumerable churches, do we 
stand back aghast at the idea of living by them? 
The Golden Rule is greater than Society, and 
should it break down Society, what then? Why, 
then something better, something more worth 
living. 

Let us never be afraid to follow out a princi* 
pie. For though darkness encompass ns, and the 
way seem uncertain, divine principle will serve 
as a lamp to our feet 

The great work which should engage us, then, 
is not to fit human beings for certain niches 
which Society has prepared for them. Such 
preparation may be a necessity of present condi- 
tions, but the ultimate end and aim can be noth- 
ing less than the highest possible development 
for each and all. To accomplish this is the 
glorious work of mankind, for mankind. 
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COMPETITION. 



Arriving Passenger: Here we are again. 
Step into the waiting-room. Put down your 
traps. Say, now, how are we to get on without 
competition ? Why, that's the life of trade. It 
makes a man ambitious, sharpens his faculties. 
Now an old experienced drummer like you ought 
to see this. 

Departing Passenger: I see that making a 
man ambitious and sharpening Lis faculties may 
not necessarily be a benefit. A burglar's busi- 
ness sharpens his faculties; and ambition for 
place and power often leads to despicable acts. 
That common saying, "competition's the life of 
trade," has no weight unless it can be shown that 
the trade system thus kept alive is desirable. 
Also, if a principle is good, it is good universally 
applied, the more of it the better. The object 
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uf coiapetition in business is individual money 
gain. If the principle is all right, why, it is 
right that every man secure as much of the trade 
as his sharpened faculties can bring in, no matter 
how many are left without, and that he make all 
possible profit For the lattei^, he must sell his 
goods at the highest possible prices, irrespective 
of quality, and buy them at the lowest possible 
prices, irrespective of what they cost the producer 
in time and toil. A competitor in the under- 
clotliing business cleared ten thousand dollars in 
one year. By his sharpened faculties he got the 
clothing made at starvation prices. This kind of 
a thing is a part of that trade system which gets 
its life from competition. So is adulteration of 
goods. All who live by the system have to come 
under its conditions. No dealer who would pay 
a fair price to the makers of underclothing could 
compete with the ten-thousand-dollar man. No 
manufacturer of pure cream o* tartar could com- 
pete with one who extends his with white clay. 

A. P.: Well, you know this kind of thing is 
rather taken for granted, and nothing compels 
the women to take the work. 

D. P. : Nothing but a natural desire to keep 
out of the grave. But is not the community 
cheated, with all this clay and sand and bone 
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dust and stewed leather thrust upon them ? And 
don't you see the effect on character of bcjo«' 
satisfied with imperfection, of having dishonesty 
and greed and injustice taken for granted ? Is 
it not a positive harm to tlic tcn-thous:fn(l-(lollar 
• man that he be made willing to enjoy luxury at 
such human sacrifice? Are not our palatial 
clothing and other establishments based on a 
species of cannibalism ? I submit that to glorify 
trade and serve it forever is not the chief end 
of existence. Suppose a man to gain the whole 
Vorld and lose his own soul. Suppose the ten- 
thousand-dollar man, by increased devotion to 
business, and more sliarpening of the faculties, 
and more greed, and more grinding of the poor, 
and by putting poorer goo<ls on the market, makes 
the ten thousand ton millions, would this brin^*' 
him any real good 7 Would it not nither cause 
him the loss of all that is most valuable in a 
man? And this is not alL Those who achieve 
wealth by means of the competition princi])le 
help greatly in fixing the standard of res|)ecta- 
bility, and of morality, and of success. The 
names of these stand out on the lists of promi- 
nent citizens. Tlieir multitudes of employes, 
and others, look upon them as examples of a 
successful life, study their methods, and hope or 
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wish for similar success. Don't yoa see how it 
harms character to thus lower the standards? 

A. P. ; Oh I but that's another tiling. That's 
sentiment. That'll do for sermons. We are on 
practical subjects. 

J). P.-: I tell you, man, that character is king 
of the nation. It rules everything and every- 
where. What is a nation made of? Individuals. 
And every individual of them is controlled by 
his character. Has he wealth, talents, faculties, 
learning, skill, genius, time, opportunities, in- 
fluence, position? The use made of these is 
determined by his character rather than by his 
intellect. The ugly things which crowd the news- 
papers; the cheats, frauds, embezzlements, be- 
tra}*als of trust, election wickedness, corruption 
in high places, lobbyism, legislative bribery, in- 
justice in law making, caste pride, political trick- 
ery, the social evil, what comes of rivalry for 
official place and power — all these are but so 
much character appearing in conduct. Surely 
these are practical matters. Greed for gain in- 
duced a man in Chicago to so compete in the 
g^in trade as to make a fortune daily, and to 
cause many failures. One of the smaller dealers, 
in complaining of ^^Old Hutch," added, ^but 
we all do the same thing so far i^ we can. 'Tis 
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a part of the business. I should like to make 
the prices of grain rise with it on my hands." 
Higher prices mean dearer bread, a very prac- 
tical matter to the poor. 

A. P. (donbtfuUy) : Yes — still, it docs seem 
as^ if this character matter is something for tho 
minister to attend to. But say, now, what would 
you have? Have business men quit competition 
and — be good ? 

D. P. : They cannot do it. The present sys- 
tern demands competition. Under it they cannot 
be good, for competition is in and of itself bad. 

A. P.: Oh I you caanot nrean that. (Xever 
mind your bag.) You cannot mean it is bad 
always, and in any fonn, and for any puq)ose? 

D. P. : I do mean exactly that 

A. P.: Why, there would be no spur to 
excellence. Everjthing woiJd deteriorate in 
quality. 

Z>. P. : Now think a moment. Can you not 
imagine the doing of a thing well for the'sake of 
doing it well? — a painter, for instance, who 
would make his picture show the perfection of 
art, with no idea of money or fame, but just for 
art's sake ; not trying to excel any other artist, 
but to excel himself, ever attaining higher and 
higher degrees of perfection; the same of a 
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nmsicuui, of an arcLitect, of an author, of anj 
producer. You are a newspaper man; think 
what a newspaper we may have when a money 
competition no longer compels catering to low 
tastes, and when its columns are no longer filled 
with accounts of depravity caused by competition 
for wealth, or power, or official position. Think 
of the loss the community now sustains by reason 
of that competition which compels many pro- 
ducers to forego excellence in the general scram- 
ble for gain. 

A. P. : But where could competition begin to 
leave off? It is the first thing taught in a family 
of children ; ** See who will do it best or quick- 
est.'* Then at school this same thing is kept up. 

D. P. : Yes, I know. Rivalry, which works 
such harm in after life, is learned in childhood. 
This is a blunder of home and school educators. 
With our little flock at home we should try to 
encourage each one to excel its own self. Rivalry 
always tends to excite envy and jealousy and to 
kill love. 

A. D. : But suppose it is a rivalry in dobg 
good, as — as in collecting for the Johnstown 
people, what do you say to that ? 

D. P, : I say that in doing even a good actioi^ 
any consideration of self, as of selfs smartness^ 
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self's superiority, selfs ability as compared with 
that of others, is a kind of self glorification 
which takes from the merit of the deed. Let 
the striving be for excellence, not for ttuj>erior- 
ity over others. In avoiding a fault seen in 
the work of others, the aim should still be ex- 
cellence, not that one self should do better than 
some other self. 

A, P.: But taking people as they are, would 
they strive for just excellence? 

D. P. : Many would. But, as I said the other 
day, do not argue from present conditions, after 
the manner of our not very remote ancestors, 
who objected to steam travel because steam could 
never pull a train, and because the locomotive 
would lessen property value by scaring the cattle, 
and because the sheep trade would suffer by 
the blackening of the wool from the soot of the 
smokestack. 

There go the passengers from the in train, but 
I must say this : conditions are to be changed ; 
I will say how at another time. Keep the 
standard high. We don't want to trail it down 
in the dust to meet conditions, but bring con- 
ditions up to the standard. Many of the present 
ones result from competition based on greed, 
avarice, envy, selfishness, unworthy ambition 
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for place or power. To say that theae must 

• always exist, is to say that evU is stronger than 

• good. This is a libel on God. It is rank mft^ 
delity. There is tlie warning bell. My books, 
please. There is so much to read nowadays. 
Good-byl 
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THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 
• • ... 

The wrongs of working women are not wrongs 
arbitrarily inflicted. They are the outconie of a 
system which has the moral 8upiK)rt of the com- 
munity, being zealously upheld . even by persons 
most earnestly devoted to the world's betterment. 
Its name is a familiar one — com]>ctition. The 
acknowledged principle of this system is self- 
hood. Business men declare that for business 
success every man is obliged to do the best thing 
for himself regardless of others. The misfor- 
tunes of his competitors are helps to tliat success. 
Grevious ruin to them means enjoyable gain to 
him. Now, whatever is accepted and used as a 
working principle must work out its natural re- 
sults, which results we have no right to deplore, 
so long as we indorse the principle. The busi- 
ness rule is to procure of one party at lowest 
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possible prices, and sell to another at greatest 
I possible profit. The hunger and cold and de» 
spair of the first party do not come into the 
account, except to be taken advantage of as help- 
ing to swell the profits. If this is the right 
principle, every man may rightfully get all he 
can. No line can be drawn. It cannot be said 
to this man or tliat : /^ You are making too much 
profit You can live well enough on less. It is 
sufficient that your needs be supplied." For 
who shall be judge of what is " well enough ? " 
Who shall define "needs?" It is urged for 
competition that it ''sharpens a man's faculties." 
If by this means a man*s faculties are so sharp- 
ened that from the sale of cigars, or of men's 
garments, or of underclothing, procured at fabu- 
lously low prices, he makes many thousands of 
dollars yearly profit, why upon him vent our in- 
dignation ? Why upon him place the responsi- 
bility of the '* twelve-by-f ourteen tenement room," 
where women and children live, crowded together, 
working all day and far into the night, with 
scant food, and for a pittance of pay ? If the 
get-all-you-can system is right, how absurb the 
cmsode against tenement houses I How useless, 
how foolish, the plans of pitying women to buy 
only of dealers who pay fair prices I . Which of 
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the pitying women shall be judge of what is 
" fair ? " 

Are there then no remedies? Yes; severaL 
For one, abolish child labor throughout the coun- 
try, in factories, mills, bakeries, stores, work- 
rooms. This would give room for thousands 
upon thousands of women workers, and the forced 
employment of adult labor would compel higher 
wages. 

For another, let the State so use its educa- 
tional possibilities as to insure that every child, 
every single one, sliall have all its faculties 
developed, its very best educed (drawn forth), 
physically, industrially, mentally, morally, spirit- 
ually, the process to go on many years beyond 
our present limits of school-life. Such develop- 
ment of all the faculties of each — by a system 
of education as yet scarcely dreamed of — would 
result in an elevation of the masses utterly 
destructive of the now unhappy conditions of 
working women. 

** Masses " does not necessarily mean the 
wretchedly poor alone. To elevate all the rich 
and flourishing, to lift them out of their money 
greed, rivalry, pride, selfKronccit, self-seeking, to 
enthuse them all with noble purpose, give them 
exalted ideas of what is a truly successful life, to 
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make each solicitotis for the general good — rach 
an uplifting of the masses of the well-to-do, to- 
gether with the masses of the not well-to-do, 
would prore a wonder-working remedy for the 
wrongs of working women, and for other evils, 
and it will be made possible — sometime — by 
educational methods and by aims which await 
the perceptions of a far more enlightened age 
than ours. 

This remedy will be effective, for it will work 
from within out, which is the natural way — or 
way of nature — and as it is founded on a sure 
principle, it will gradually put out of existence 
our present cumbersome system of alleviatives, 
jpalliatires, philanthropies, charities, reforms, 
punishments, all working chiefly in the direction 
of results (for lack of the above-mentioned de- 
Telopment), not at causes. 

An outward remedy would be to extend our 
present degree of ^ Nationalism ** whereby Gov- 
ernment has charge of roails, bridges, sewerage, 
water-works, mail facilities, libraries, schools; 
extend this to telegraphs, the telephone* express- 
age, ooal yards, and, as ways open, to railroads, 
perhaps farther, thus IcMcning that competition 
which excites individual and corporate rivalry 
and brings the whole country under the unscmp- 
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ulcus rule of self-interest, the strong taking all 
they can from the weak. If we admire this 
inheritance of barbarism, if wc consider it civili- 
sation, if we consider it Christianity, let us not 
try to redeem the slaves of toil ; they are but a 
necessary part of our admirable systeoi* 










XXXIV. 

DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER IN 8CH00L8» 
Or^ WJUU Shall IPe, the Peoplt, do tobt Saved f 

As character is the saving and ruling element 
in the individual, and individuals compose the 
State, it is plain that the salvation of the State 
depends upon Uio individual possession of the 
essential (saving) attributes — truth, honor, jus- 
tice, fidelity, integrity, purity. Whoever loses 
these is lost indeed. According, then, as its peo- 
ple have or have not these is the State saved or 
lost. Should any ask if the State is now in 
danger, they will find the answer staring them in 
the face from new8|)apcrs everywhere. ^^Fraud I '* 
•• Rascality I '' " Villainy I " " Corruption I •' 
are daily served out to readers too familiar with 
the terms to feel surprise. Those well acquainted 
with legislative proceedings in Washington and 

daewherei declare that no measure is ever carried 
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on its own merits, and that any movement for 
the suppression of any wrong is hindered by 
those whoso interests would tlius bo endangvrc*d. 
The fact that the general adulteration of goods 
and the continuance of various kinds of badness 
are considered matters of course, shows a lower- 
ing of the moral standard far nioru dangerous 
tlian wrong-doing recognized as such. ^V^i to 
religious restraints, a prominent religious news- 
pa})cr has spoken regretfully of ** the connection 
of professing Christians with dishonest railroad 
siKKSulations, and with stock gauibling, with finan- 
cial jobbery, and with knavishnebs in busincbs 
management.*' 

The situation as 0]>cnly acknowledged forces 
upon us the con notion that we, the jicople, aro 
losing the saving attributes of cliaracter, and 
that the State is thereby endangered. If an- 
other conviction would but force it»elf upon us ; 
namely, the conviction that the State is neglect- 
ing what can be made a means of its salvation, 
and that in striving to suppres.4 wrong-doing by 
penal enactments, it is misdiix-cting its energies 
and wasting its substance. £ven plain conauon 
sense might teach the folly of dealing with re- 
sults when causes aro within reach. If a clock 
fails to keep time, wo do not meddle with the 
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pointers; wo regulate the inside works. So 
with people; their actions are but indicators, 
and if the State would prevent irregularities of 
conduct, it must bestow its energies on the 
motor-power, character ; and in oixler to be effect- 
ive, tliis diaracter-work should begin in child- 
hood, the formative period. Even trainers of 
animals declare tlie success of their efforts to 
de|iend on an early beginning; and Horace 
Mann speaks in this connection of an ^^arborist 
working on stooping and distorted trees, striving 
with tackle and guy-ropes to undouble their con- 
volutions and to straighten flexures in trunks, 
whose fibers curled as they grow, • • . when, 
could he have guided and trained them when 
'they were saplings, he could have shaped them 
into beauty/' Let the State apply this practical 
wisdom. The means are at her command. She 
owns the public schools ; let her run these institu- 
tions in her own interests. Let her develop the 
essentials of cliaracter in her pupils, so that as 
citizens these shall be her salvation. The mere 
mention of such a work will be sure to raise 
objections. 

Bring religion into the schools? Bring in 
the Bible ? Have systems and text books? This 
work is not practicable. School hours are al- 
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ready crowded. Moral training is for the home. 
The trained intellect is sufficient guide. Schools 
are now accomplishing this work. 

As tjo systems and text books, there are better 
methods, let us hope,' of reaching the heart of a 
child; and no one supposes that sectarian reli- 
gion should be introduced, or any teaching in 
this line except what can be done on common 
ground. It is btt fair that instruction in the 
various religious beliefs should be given only 
by their respective churches, and with means 
furnished by church revenues. But there is a 
united belief in the fundamental principles, such 
as honesty, integrity, love, justice, and the in- 
culcation of these could excite no opposition, 
neither would it bring up that theme of conten- 
tion, Bible reading in schools; for the ideas 
necessary to be enforced are held in common 
the world over — as these taken from the Per- 
sian, Hindoo and Chinese Scriptures: "Justice 
is the soul of the uni verse. '* "Poverty which is 
through honesty is better than wealth from the 
treasures of others." " Not in the sky, not in 
the midst of the sun, not if we enter the depths 
of the mountains, is there a spot in the whole 
world where a man might be free from an evil 
deed." "More lofty than a mountain will be 
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the greatness of that man who controls himself.** 
** Silence for the remainder of thy life is better 
than speaking falsely.'* ** Feel toward others as 
you woidd have others feel toward you.'* *^ Bear 
even when you can retaliate." *^ Overcome 
anger by love." *^ Are you free from shame in 
your own apartment, when exposed only to the 
light of Heaven 7 " These principles have our 
desideratum — universal acceptance. , 

In a public school not remote from Boston, 
the system of discipline made the controlling 
power to work from within out. Conscience 
ruled. All were upon honor. There was indi- 
vidual responsibility. The various restrictions 
and regulations were settled by the teacher and 
pupils in council ; thus the successful working of 
the plans became a matter of common interest. 
Except at recess, and at the appointed *^ two 
minutes," there was no communication between 
pupils, even by sign or pencil mark. The ^^ two 
minutes " came twice in each session, and the 
hush following the bell-stroke which marked their 
close was instantaneous. By turns some of the 
older pupils had charge of the bell; and the 
teacher's watch hung near by, with a programme 
of the recitations, each of the latter being ended 
by a bell-stroke. In the teacher*s absence tlie 
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same quiet prevailed. Mark here, that owing to 
the teacher's skillful efforts, these pupiU were 
controlled by what Matthew Arnold calls an 
inward '^^ necessity for righteousness." People 
speak of the compelling power of badness, seem- 
ing not to know that goodness is equally com- 
pelling. As a clock whose inner workings are 
in good order must, of necesMity, keep time cor- 
rectly, so is a man inwardly righteous compelled 
to righteous conduct. If teachers and parents 
would but aim at this *^ inward necessity," rather 
than at mere outside obedience I Compelled 
goodness^ is not good. By wise means a child 
can be so trained that to him dishonor would be 
an utter im|)ossibility. For in every one of these 
little ones is a divine principle, a germ awaiting 
unfoldment. If children seem to hate goodness, 
it is because they are forcibly driven to it. To 
combat evil by scoldings, by threatenings, by 
anger, or by that brutal relic of barbariAm, blows, 
is a confession of incapacity. It is meeting bad- 
ness with badness, and these two negatives can 
never make an affirmative. The good shepherd 
leads, not drives. 

In another Massachusetts school there were 
frequent discussions conducted by the pupils. 
With well-chosen subjects such discussions could 
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be made exceedingly effectiTe in cliaracter work. 
There might be niso occasional talks on such trial 
situations as especially demand fidelity to prin- 
ciple, or in which plausible doubts might arise. 
Shall not moral problems, as well as mathemati- 
cal ones, receive attention ? 

In no work of this kind should the object be 
made apparent. Says Dr. Worcester on the same 
subject, ^* It is wonderful what insight into tlie 
nature of the being he has to deal with, what 
suggestions, what practical hints • • • will 
oome to any one who, with this end in view, will 
acquaint himself with these studies/* 

It must be borne in mind that we are not now 
considering the practicability of accomplishing 
this character work imdcr our present school sys- 
tem, but of its being done in schools at all. Our 
present system expresses the thought of past 
generations. AVe arc not lK)und by the limits of 
that thought On the coutrary, it is the duty of 
every generation to think in advance of the pre- 
ceding one, otherwise there can be no progression. 
The question is not, shall the system endure, but 
does it effect in the human being that develop- 
ment of the highest and best which alone can be 
caUed education; and, it may be added, which 
alone can aave the State ? 
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One cause of wrong-doing is a lack of that 
kind of truth known as exactness. In all busi- 
ness relations we desire an exactness so exactly 
exact that never, through self-interest, sliall the 
parallel lines of mine and thine converge and 
meet, though running ever so close and ever so 
long. Says Dr. Jolmson : "^ your cliil J, in re- 
lating an incident, say that it happened at one 
window, when it occurred at another, cauHo the 
mistake to be correctecL You cannot toll where 
deviation from the truth will end.** Children 
can be trained to exactness. As one means, re- 
late a simple story, requiring them to repeat it 
until it bo told without one variation from the 
exact truth. This differs materially from a les- 
son recitation, or from memorizing a printed 
story, for in repeating the incident as heard, 
there would be a moral quality involved, a 
personal responsibility. 

The success of Fdnclon in training the young 
Duke of Burgundy is matter of history. *'But 
what incessant vigilance," says the historian, 
** what art, what industry, wliat skill, what va- 
riety in the means adopted, and what delicacy of 
observation must Iiave concurred to produce such 
extraordinary alteration in the cliaracter of a 
child, a prince, and an heir to the throne • • • 
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wboM unhappy traits of character were- • • • 
more dangerous by being found in conibinaUon 
.with very considerable powers of intellect;" 
^Chief among the •* means adopted " were ** fables, 
dialogues and narratives/* written with a special 
view to these ** unhappy traits,** Thus we see 
that F^nelon reached his pupil chiefly through 
the heart and the imagination. This working- 
ground, so effectively made use of by novelists, 
in their efforts at progress and reform, gets as 
yet too small recognition in our systems of edu- 
cation. It is a pity that attempts at reaching 
character in its formjitive period should be made 
through the unwilling intellect — by precepts, 
commands, restrictions, reproof — when the more 
effective way is right at hand. Let a teacher 
relate to her young class a story illustrating 
truth, self-sacrifice, honor, fidelity, courage, hero- 
ism, and their cheeks will flush, their eyes 
moisten, and the whole class will be touched as 
by an electric thrill. With this thrill the heart 
is reached, and a purpose accomplished. 

We repeat to a ckss the Golden Rule, the 
Ten Commandments, and well-known and loved 
maxims, but their lessons are best conveyed by 
a few simple stories. 

Character influences character. Kcrping this 
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in vieVr. make children familiar with the lives of 
noble men and women. Feed them ^ith noble- 
ness. Accustom them to a high moral atmos- 
phci'e, and 'they will never breathe freely in any 
other. 

It is true that character work of the kinds 
mentioned will demand a special preparation on 
the part of the teacher. Those officially in 
charge of ^* education '* should give prominenco 
to this matter of character, should call special 
conventions for its consideration. It should bo 
the frequent theme of every educational journal, 
and of the press generally, and of the pul])it. 
And if the wisest men and women of the nation 
ilrere to biing the whole light of their wisdom to 
a focus on the point most affecting the nation*s 
welfare, 'no more important question could be 
placed under that focus of light than how to 
prepare teachers for the work of molding and 
developing character. For this is a matter which 
lies behind all reforms, all reformatory institu- 
tions, all penal institutions, and all charities. 

This is working at the very roots of humanity. 
The true work, the thrifty work, is not to re- 
form, but to right-form; not to supply needs, 
but to prevent needs ; not to punish wickedness, 
but to remove its causes; and the test of any 
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tystem of education — a test which will be ap- 
plied in the light ages — is that it send forth 
human beings each with an inside force impel- 
ling to right conduct, and with all the faculties in 
full and harmonious development. Such work 
does indeed require pre^mration. In the words 
of Horace Maun : ^' Each soul has a pinion by 
which it may soar to the highest empyreaui or 
swoop downward to the Tartarean abyss. In 
the feeblest voice of infancy there is a tone which 
can be made to pour a sweeter melody into the 
symphonies of angels, or thunder a harsher dis- 
cord through the blasphemies of demona To 
plume these wing^ for an upper or nether flight, 
to lead these voices forth into harmony or dis- 
sonance, to woo these to go where they should 
go, and to be what they should be — does it, or 
does it not, my friends, require some knowl- 
edge, some anxious forethought, some enlighten- 
ing preparation V^ 

Such responsibility should not be placed in the 
hands of immature girls, who can be hired at 
cheap rates and are lacking in special prepara- 
tion and in other requisites. Those in charge of 
this higher education — heart-education — should 
possess tlie highest, broadest, deepest culture ; 
they should be culled from the best - The very 
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normal schools. But let ui wk these, m teachers, 
Do you consider the development of character 
equally with carrying out the study programme 
as the work you were hired to do? Did the ^ 
questions of the examining committee show that 
they so considered it? Were you instructed in 
special ways of accomplishing this work? Do 
not some of your methods of securing order and 
good scholarship tend to foster proi>ensities in 
the pupil which we condemn in the citizen ? Do 
you think of the possible effect upon character 
of your sometimes ilUousidered words and acte, 
caused maybe by sudden stress of circumstances, 
your (perhaps) iU temper, injustice, petuknce, 

ridicule? 

While recognizing the character work already 
being accomplished in our schools by means of 
the enthusiasm and devotedness of teachers, let 
us ask ourselves, Are we satisfied with the results ? 
Cannot our educators plan and carry out a work 
in effectiveness and completeness far beyond the 
present? Can they not be made to feel, more 
than they now feel, that the work of saving the 
country, through the ennobUng of the people, is 
largely their vork? 

If the plea is urged that schoohrooms are al- 
ready crowded with the ordinary routine of 
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studies, it should be replied that thb matter is 
far above the ordinary. Character is not only 
the saving, but the controlling element of the in- 
dividual. Whatever ho may have of influence, 
opportunities, talents, money, capabilities, the 
uses made of these depend on the kind of per:K)n 
he is, and the State sliould secure the right kind 
of citizens — upright, honest, unyielding in in- 
tegrity — even if the training process leave them 
in Ignorance of — let us say it with reverence — 
the very equator itself. Yet, a city teacher has 
declared that she could not take advantage of 
incidental moral issues constantly arising in the 
schoolroom, because the study programme filled 
every moment Another said that the sense of 
what she might do in this direction, were oppor- 
tunity allowed, weighed heavily upon her. 

School hours were already crowded. Well, if 
the streets are crowded when Koyalty passes, 
'^ Give place I " is the cry. But it is not Itoyalty 
which gives place. The crowd gives place to 
Koyalty. Character is the royal or reigning 
part of a person. Let the highest in rank have 
the right of way ; and if there is no way, a way 
must be made. 

It is evident enough that, at present, school 
hours and schoolrooms are so crowded as to allow 
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(imall chanco for additional work, or for the close 
acquaintanco and individual relations between 
teacher and pupil so necessary to our purpose. 
These hindrances can be removed by placing 
very many less pupils in a school, and largely 
increasing the number of teachers. Should any 
object to the money cost, let it be asked if the State 
can better spend its money than in the making 
of good citizens. The State practically answers 
that it prefers to spend its money in the punish- 
ing of bad ones. A few years ago the statistics 
were given as one hunilred million dollars ex- 
pended in education ; two hundred millions in the 
punishment of crime. As if some stupid farmer 
were to spend money scantily for his seed-sowing, 
reserving plenty for the weed-pulling of by and 
by. Nay, would advise the wiser culturist, spend 
freely for grain, and let the wholesome plants 
stand so thickly and strongly as to leave no room 
for weeds. Let the State devote the larger sum 
to a schoolroom culture which will insure the 
wholesome and stunly elements of character, and 
the smaller will be all too large for our deserted 
jails and almshouses. The same earnest writer 
previously quoted declares that •^ all the expendi- 
ture for the maintenance of courU, salaries of 
judges and of prosecuting oflBcers, ' expense of 
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jurors, ' gmnd jurots and witnesses, amount of 
eosts and counsel feds, the vast outlay for prisons, 
jails, and houses of correction," is to ^^ adjust 
mistakes and punish offenses, nine tenths of 
which would have been wholly prevented by a 
degree of common knowledge easily taught, and 
of common honesty to which all children, with 
scarcely an exception, could be trained." Said 
a man who, after spending his life in various 
prisdns, came at last to the gallows, ^^ If they 
had done as much in educating me as they have 
in punishing me, I should have come to a very 
different end." Paupers might make a similar 
statement, substituting the word ''supporting" 
for " punishing." Could tax-payers but see the 
shiftlefisness and extravagance of dealing directly 
with pauperism and crime, rather than with their 
causes, they would demand that strength and 
nobility of character be secured by well-directed 
efforts in the schoolroom, even if the school tax 
were trebled thereby. 

Many refer to the statistics of crime as show- 
ing that our criminals come mostly from the un- 
educated (unschooled) classes. But even were 
this true, the statistics do not include the wicked- 
ness which keeps inside the law, or that which 
is considered a matter of course. Our corrupt 
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legislatorsi our fraudulent contractors, dishonest 
bankrupts, manufacturers of adulterated goods, 
makers of corners in what is necessary to life, 
owners and patrons of disreputable houses — 
these are not from the ignorant classes, neither 
are our princely forgers and defaulters. They 
have plenty of knowledge. But ^* mere knowl- 
edge," as our wise writer says, ^^ is ready to com- 
bat either in the ranks of sin or under the banner 
of righteousness," and *' its possessor is only a 
more splendid as he is a more dangerous barba- 
rian." Statistics deal chiefly with the repulsive 
and poverty-stricken badness which has no shield 
of social position, and fail to show up that other 
kind, far more dangerous to the State — respect- 
able badness. 

/ Many say that moral training is for the home. 
But in how many of our homes is this duty made 
paramount ? The training of children is declared 
to be woman's special work, yet few mothers 
know how to accomplish it, and many do not 
even know that they do not know. They grope 
blindly among the complex mind and heart 
machinery under their charge, touching a spring 
here and a ^spring there, with careless and un- 
certain hand, finding, often too late, that they 
have undertaken to control the most t>owerful 
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• 

of created forces, the human will, passions, and 
propensities, not having the secret of power. I^ ve 
they have; but love* without enlightenment is 
a mighty force working at random, marringVhero 
it would mi^e, destroying where it would save^ 
Whether we consider mothers in the whirl of 
fashionable life, devoted chiefly to inferior aims ; 
or those lower in the social scale, striving for the 
greatest amount of comfort, or luxury, or gentility, 
or advantages at the least possible cost, saving 
coin by care ; or those whose lives are given over 
to grinding toil, everywhere do we find prcnsuro 
and the hindrance of circumstance, ver}' rarely tho 
requisite leisure, tranquillity, enlightenment, and 
sense of parental responsibility ; and down among 
the slums of repulsive vice and abject ignorance, 
surely no moral training can be lookcMl for there. 
Now the children of every rank, those of the 
respectable classes, with their more or less false 
views of what constitutes superiority, and more 
or less actuated by worldly ambition ; and those 
of the ignorant and repulsively vicious classes^ 
their worst developed, their best blighted — all 
these will in due season rule the State. They 
will be the State. Daring the school ]>eriod they 
are largely in her power ; a few years and she 
will be in their power. Is it not wisdom, is it 
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not policy, to use her advantage while she has it? 
Parental training cannot now be rcliecl on for 
securing a saving kind of citizens ; neither can 
tliis ever be the case until the young of both 
sexes shall be educated with some special refer- 
ence to their parental vocation — a subject con- 
sidered in Herbert Spencer's ^ Treatise on Edu- 
eation/' Allowing that home is the place for that 
character work so essential to the State's salva- 
tion, yet in view of all the thoughtless, careless, 
foolish, forceless, aimless, ignorant and injudi- 
. cious mothers and fathers, and of the abjectly 
degraded and vicious ones, it must be acknowl- 
edged that this home work needs to be supple- 
mented by other endeavors. 

It is not wisdom only which demands this of 
the State ; justice demands it. If she punishes 
her subjects for going astray, justice demands 
that she set their feet surely in the right paths. 
But, instead of this, how does she treat them ? 
At the most impressible period of their lives, she 
gathers them in crowded rooms, and says to her 
teachers : *^ I give my embryo citizens into your 
hands. You are expected to exert a good moral ' 
influence over them, as time and opjiortunities 
may allow, but they are here mainly to acquire 
knowledge." Each child has the possibilities of 
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becoming to her a blessing or a curse. She takes 
little practical care, sure care, tliat these waver- 
ing possibilities incline to the right side ; allows 
scant time, devises few effective methods, leaves 
the matter largely to chance opportunities. 

And now, mark the injustice. When these 
pupils come to maturity, she requires of them 
what she has not given. Having trust^'d her 
spring planting more or less to chance cfTorts, 
she expects,' and demands, a satisfactory harvest. 
Does she blame herself that it is unsatisfactory ? 
Not at all. Ilcr displeasure is visited uj>on the 
wrong-doers. Urged by ambition, or yielding to 
temptation, they forged names, they raise<I notes, 
they appropriated funds, or they fell, drunk, in 
the gutter. Now, then, is the time when the 
State begins to take character into consideration. 
She denounces her ernng children, sets her offi- 
cials on their track, brands them as bad characters. 
•* By what right," may ask these erring ones, 
"do you thus seize and punish us?" *'By the 
right of ownership; you belong to me." " But 
if we are yours to punish, we were yours to di- 
rect. You gave us our preparation for citizen- 
ship. It proved insufficient. "Who is to blame ? 
^By using the right means at the right time, you 
might have developed in us the nobler traits 
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. of diameter, This.wa. not done. Who is to 
blnme ? The schools you bade us attend encour- 
*pd nvalry and an ambition to outshine others. 
These caused our fall. Wlio is to blame ? We 
obtained high arerages ; we • passed ; ' we are 
swift accountants ; we can bound eveiy country 
on the globe, teU how many were slain in the 
tottles of thousands of years ago, with names of 
officers on both sides; we know a great deal 
about grammar, and geometry, and algebra, and 
about the stars ; we are smart ; we are quick ; 
but we are not good. Who is to blame ? " But 
[ goodness is now in demand. All those acquire- 
ments are considered but side issues, as the State 
points sternly to her gloomy prison house. And 
some there are who may say, " You knew our 
homes were the abodes of vice and crime ; that 
we were chUdren of sin, nurtured in depravity; 
you knew our evil passions were strong within 
us, yet took little pains to restrain those passions; 
we havo committed murder. ^\Tio is to bhuiie ? " 
To this last appeal she answers with her hang, 
man and her gallows. 

^ And thus the State goes on, striving to save 
herself by means which do not and cannot save, 
stiU using her resources to maintain a scowling 
avenger at the end of the wrong path, instead of 
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a smiling guide at the beginning of the right one. 
Let us ask her to try other means. Let us ask 
her to see that in her schools qvow child shall be 
trained in the foundation principles of character, 
and in the harmonious exercise of all the facul- 
ties; and that means be furnished for securing 
the higher ability requisite for this higher educa- 
tion, together with the necessary time and oppor- 
tunities, whatever may be the money cost. Let 
us ask for compulsory school attendance through- 
out the country, so tluat not one future citizen 
shall lack this ennobling preparation; also for 
such extension of" the school age that cliildren 
shall not be cast forth upon the street, or brought 
under the blighting influences of factories and 
workrooms at an age when they should be ac- 
quiring useful knowledge, and fitting themselves 
for the duties of life. Let us ask that the wis- 
dom and enlightenment of the whole country 
hold council to devise a scheme of education 
grander and more complete than as }'et has been 
scarcely dreamed of — one that shall make hu- 
manity reveal its highest possibilities, physical, 
mental, spiritual. Let us ask all this in the 
name not only of common sense and of ju.<^tlcc, 
but as a measure of political economy — a meas- 
ure which will tend to free us from pauperism 
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and crime; and, to sum up the whole, as some- 
thing which we, tlio people, must do to be saved. 
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It Is objected to extension of school age, that Impov- 
erished parents need the earnings of their children. A 
wise and complete education would liave hindered this 
ImpoverUInncnt. But Ihcy were allowed to grow up with- 
out such education, so that, Instead of adding to the pros- 
perity of the State, they arc, very likely, a burden, perhaps 
a disgrace. Under the let-alone system their children 
will grow up under the same conditions, the children 
of those under the same, and so on, each generation 
swelling the ranks of the incompetent and the depraved. 
Surely It Is time to make a new bc^ginning. For even on 
the gronnd of economy. It Is better that the State extend 
prcKcnt help to needy parents, If by this means their pos- 
terity may become to her an clement of strength, rather 
than one of weakness. 
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XXXV. 

WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO ? 

" Where are you going to, my pretty maid ? " 
^* I am going to Dame School, sir/' she said, or 
might havo said a hundred years ago. And had 
the question been asked, " What to do at tho 
Dame School, my pretty maid?" the reply would 
have been that she learned reading and spelling, 
and to sew, and that her aim and expectations 
were to make a shirt for father ; which shirt, by 
the way, would have required some very elaborate 
stitching. At every stitch — two threads ba<k 
and two before : just that and no more. In 
answer to further questioning she could have in- 
formed the questioner that the price of tho 
"schooling" was twelve cents a week of six 
days, and that girls could not attend the public 
schools. Those were for boys, and not suitable 

for girls. 
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Medical School, or the Art School, or the School 
of Design, or even to become a student of law, or 
of divinity. And if asked, " What to do there ? " 
the answer could be that she wishes to fit herself 
for self-support, or to get a knowledge of the 
wonders of the various sciences, or to become a 
woman law-interpreter, legal adviser and advo- 
cate ; to be able to give her medical attendance 
in sickness, or — as regards the study of divinity 
— that she may have ability and opportunity to 
present the great truths which come to her for 
utterance. 

Compared with these aims the needlework of 
the olden time seems of small account, since what 
can be done mechanically must always rank be- 
low what requires mind. And with all the rest 
it has been found, moreover, that woman's gain 
in development of the mental faculties can be 
turned to great advantage in domestic relations. 
And though the lines are still drawn which in 
most cases debar her from the pulpit, and from 
expressing her opinions and preference by way 
of tlie ballot, yet, judging from past progress the 
time is not far distant when both these opportuni- 
ties will be included in the maid's reply ; and 
should the question be asked, ** May I go with 
you?" the intelligent answer would be, **Just 
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as you please, kind sir,- meaning -just as it 

For a hne of work should be chosen, or a duty 
undertaken, according as the call is felt. These 
are matter, of private judgment, and surely 
should not be given over to woman alone, or to 
man alone ; for as the two diflfer one from an- 
other the qualities of both are nml.d in everv 
department of human atfairs. By all mean^ 
therefore, let us bear each other company. 

It IS encouraging to note the increasing reco... 
nition of the fact that no reason exists for draw, 
ing the lines at one place more than another 
since the only rightful stopping place for man o^ 
woman is where both are left equaUy free to do- 
cide questions of needs and duties. Any arbi- 
traiy «,tting up of boundaiy lines is an unlawful 
interference; unlawful, because it conflicts with 
the divine law establishing right of private judg. 
ment Women " ^Vhy judge ye not of your, 
selves what IB right?" - Try aU things." 
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XXXVI. 

WHERE TO BEGIN. 

It was said that women's work in the way of 
world-betterment, or altruism, was made a promi- 
nent feature in the last Women's Exhibit at the 
Mechanics' Institute Fair. Such prominence was 
certainly warranted by the wonderfulness of a 
work in extent unequaled — except by its need. 
Wondrous as it is, and vast in extent, the need 
of it is vaster and more wondrous. And the 
greatest wonder of all is that the universality 
of this need excites no wonder. Human beings 
seem to have settled resignedly down into condi- 
tions which compel a continuous repairing and 
making over, propping up, alleviating, palliating. 
Let a company of them start a colony anywhere, 
and with its enlargement into a town, will come 
philanthropies, charities and reforms, with all the 
innumerable missions and associates necessary for 
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carrying on a work which, it may be said in 
passing, lies chiefly in the direction of results, 
rather than. of causes. But leaving this point 
for after consideration, and assuming the just men- 
tioned kind of work to be the everlastingly best 
that can be done for humanity, and to be everlast- 
ingly continued, tlic question arises, where to begin 
in this immensity of wrong? For there is such im- 
mensity. People may affix the stigma of pessi- 
mism as they will, and glory in their own optimism, 
but, as already intimated, the prevalent and 
strenuous efforts in the way of world-bettering 
are of themselves an accusation of the present 
state of things, and imply the existence of a great 
deal of wrong somewhere — we miglit almost say 
everywhere. For we hear of wrong living, wrong 
in business, wrong in politics, wrong in courts of 
justice, wrong in social life, wrong in legislation, 
wrong in marriage, wrong in parentage, wrong in 
family management and education, wrong aims, 
wrong standards, wrong emphasis, wrong valu- 
ations ; from this state of wrongnoss come tlie 
conditions which %o move the hearts and stimu- 
late the efforts of philanthropists and reformers. 
But suppose we elect to aid these efforts, bo- 
come workers in the ranks, committee members, 
directors, perhaps engage in special services to 
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NEWSPAPERS. 



A LITTLE company of women were talking of 
ibis and that, •* As for newspapers/' said one, 
•« there's scarcely a thing in them worth reading ; 
all filled up with politics I To be sure, the so- 
ciety columns, telling who goes where and what 
dresses they wear, are always interesting," 

" Now, I don't care so very much for those,** 
said the second ; ^* they only make me long for 
fine clothes — and politics are just horrid. Poetry 
is my lino — poetry is lovely* I devour every 
scrap of that, and read all the lovo stories." 

** As for me," said a third, ** I've no time to 
waste on verses and such; and politics, as you 
say, are horrid, and so is all that lot of stuff 
about trusts ^nd combines and 8}mdicates, And 
as for society news, that is too absurd for anything. 
Think of people going deliberately to work to 
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hare their names and their clothes, and their 
guests' names and their guests' clothes puslied 
right up in front of the world I Women ouirht 
to see for themselves that there's no dignity in 
this sort of thing ; it belittles them — putting so 
much emphasis on clothes. And think of the 
time and labor consumed. Take one item. 
First, there's the writing of it : * The fascinatinir 
Mrs. Harcourt Montgomery attracted much at- 
tention, gowned in a costly fabric of a lovely 
shade of rose-pink, with gamishings of emerald- 
green, the combination exquisitely setting off her 
dazzling complexion,' And then the putting it 
in type: •The fascinating Mrs. Harcourt Mont- 
gomery, etc. ; ' then reading the galley proof : 
*The fascinating Mrs, Harcourt Alontgomery, 
etc. ; ' then the revised proof reading : * The fas- 
cinating Mrs. Harcourt Montgomery, etc. ; ' then 
correcting the type: *Tho fascinating Mrs. Har- 
court Montgomery, etc ; ' then the thousands of 
women in city and country, on parlor 8ofaii», in 
boudoirs, on piazzas, by kitchen stoves, on rockj 
by the sea, under pine-trees, and all informing 
themselves that, * The fascinating Mrs. Harcourt 
Montgomery, etc.' Think of the numberless 
items of this kind written, set up, proof read, 
proof revised, corrected, printed, mailed and 
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finally read. What a waste of this short human 

existence ! *' 

"And it is only because it is about women 
that it is considered proper," spoke up Mrs. Tib- 
bits, a bright little woman in the comer. ** Sup- 
pose it were all about men ? Listen : * The 
elegant Mr. Harcourt Montgomery was magnifi* 
cently attired in full evening di-ess, with a notice- 
able crimson and old-gold necktie, which strikingly 
set ofif his fine black mustache and jetty locks, 
and rich olive complexion ; ' or this : * The blue- 
eyed scion of the wealthy Nugents was coated in 
costly black broadcloth, the product of foreign 
looms, its rich somberness being relieved by a 
necktie of the most delicate heliotrope, fastened 
a la neglige with a diamond of price. His feet 
were bewitchingly encased in patent-leather ties. 
The Nugents are fabulously wealthy.* No; I 
never touch politics, or anything connected with 
business matters, and I have no special liking 
for poetry ; but I will not countenance, by reading 
it, this belittling of women. What do I read ? 
Well, I am greatly interested in electricity and 
its applications. It seems to me that it is going 
to do wonders for the human race. Steam cars 
must go, and probably all manner of horse vehicles. 
The air is to be navigated. What do I read ? I 
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read of all the inventions of the times, of the 
kinds of metals as yet little known ; of tlie j)rog. 
ress in use of electricity ; keep the run of Edi- 
son and of the extended uses of the telephone, 
and all new applications of force of any kind. 
Such goings on as there are I Why, fifty or 
sixty years hence, wc on this scrap of a planet 
shall hardly know ourselves 1 for next after elec- 
tricity will, come other forces as yet scarcely 
recognized, and — af tcr — these "— she added 
slowly— "after these will come mind force, whose 
practical possibilities are as little comprehended 
now as were those of electricity fifty or sixty 
years ago." 

"Now I agree with all of you as to business, 
stocks, investments," said a motherly dame, "and 
I have no use for politics. Do you want to know 
what I look after in the newspapcx-s? Living 
creatures. I am interested in bees, cats, dogs, 
horses, elephants, partridges, beavers, parrots, 
ants ; they all have intelligence, but how little 
we are acquainted with any of them. I read the 
stories about them, and I believe that some day 
when we have more time, and use our time for 
the best things, then we shall get acquainted with 
the animals and understand them, and perhaps 
'twill be the same with plants and flowers.** 
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^Eyeryihing you have mentioned is > interest- 
ing enough," observed a steady listener, ** leaving 
out politics, of course, and the society oolumn, 
but what you have all mentioned seems to me of 
small importance beside the various' plans and 
endeavors for the good of poor t humanity. I 
keep the run of the various charities and philan- 
thropies, of the hospital and rescue work. In 
all this there is a real human interest*' 

^* Well, I never I " spoke out Aunt Phosie, 
from her seat by the window, *^if you haven't 
every one of you left out a matter which does 
oonccm you, whether you think so so not. I 
refer to politics. There is that in politics which 
concerns every woman. You can't afford to 
pass 'em by, and 1*11 tell you why." 

" Pray do," cried little Mrs. Tibbits. " But 
what wonderful things are the newspapers, and 
how thankful we ought to be to the newspaper 
makers for setting before us such a variety that 
each one can find something to her liking I " 
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, V THOSE HORRID POLITICS." 

"Now, ladies, excuse me, but in Blighting poli- 
t.« ,t n^n^n to me you don't kno,. quite^^at 
you are domg. Say, now, what is i^litic?" 

Then came definitions. " Fraud and corrup- 
tion. " U hat the men quarrel about" «Xoth. 
«ng that concerns women." "Carried on by 
corporations, so my husband says." 

. "One of you," said Aunt Phosie, «• mentioned 
just now the coal combine as something of no 
interest to women. That comes into politics, {„ 
•no way, and is an uncommonly public affair. 
rou must have skipped over tlut in readin- the 
paper., so I will explain. Of course. comWne 
means io bring together. You combine a lot of 
•tnngs into a rope. This gives them strength to 
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pull. Tliey all pull together, And pull the same 
way, and act as one. Now, a number of railroad 
corporations in the coal country combine, so as to 
bring their railroads under one management, and 
to get control of the coal mining, and the ooal 
carrying, and the coal market and the prices. 
"When it api^ears as if coal enough has been 
mined, to make it plenty enough and cheap 
enough, so that everybody, poor folks and all, 
can have an abundance to keep them warm in 
winter, and for cooking their victuals, then the 
mining is stopped, and miners by the hundreds 
are tlirown out of work, and the coal is held back. 
I read an account of great numbers of cars full 
of coal standing stock still on side tracks — for 
you know it will never do to let coal be too 
plenty. This would bring down prices. Coal 
could be carried at less cost if sent part way 
by water, and there have been sixty or seventy 
coasting vessels at a time staying idle at Phil- 
adelphia, because the combine people are deter- 
mined the coal shall go over their railroads, so 
they shall get the pay. 

^^ All this is for keeping up the prices, or what 
they call * keeping the market firm.* You see 
that the object in combining is not that the peo- 
ple may'have plenty of coal, but that the railroad 
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owners may have plenty of money. I have seen 
It stated that when the corporations combine, each 
one IS guaranteed a certain yearly income, and if 
the roads do not earn enough to allow tliis, why, 
what is lacking has to bo put on to the price of 
coal, and so taken out of the people. I have 
read that some of the managers get tucnty-five 
thousand doUars a year, apiece, and some <^et 
more. ^ 

** You perceive that these coal combines, by 
having control of the mines and the railroads 
can put up prices higher and higher, and they 
do. Such an easy way to make a great deal 
more money I For the coaUarry is about twenty 
million tons a year. Adding fifty cents a ton to 
the price would give them ten millions of dollars 
more a year to divide among themselves, and they 
can just as easily add another fifty cents later on 
This would be taking only twenty millions out of 
the people, a sort of private way of taxation. 
These high prices would give a boost to the fi^. 
ures on your coal bills — though of course this L 
no concern of women. 

"But there's more to it than this. A great 
part of all the factories are run by means of coal, 
and if coal goes up, the prices of manufactured 
goods go up, such as are used m fl,« /.^:i« 
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Tlwo tbe figvm o£ more of joor bQls go up, and 
iht eoauBoo nm o£ folks will haro to pincli and 
do witlioat ihiogB — Uat of ooane this U no 
e o ncgi n of wouien — nor when the lugar com^ 
Une raises the price of sagar hij^h enouj^h to 
take two dollars a jear from ererj member of 
erenr famil v in the eoaatrjr. 

** When the ooasdn j^ ressels stay idle« the own- 
ers of them and the crews of them lose clianees 
to earn moner for their families ; and when the 
are thrown ont of work^ and there's no 
in their horels to bny anjrthtng to eat, 
wbj, their wives and children come nigh starra- 
tsoo — but then, this is no concern of women* 
And when the poor creatures, shirering in the 
garrets and nndergronnd places of cities, bnjring 
bj the borketf nl what little coal thej can scrape 
together a few ep pp e r s to buy, when these have 
to see a lajer, err two layers taken off the wcantf 
Utile bockeif d — I snppnse this is of no concern 
to woBKB. All saeh matters are nimt they call 
pnblie affairs. 

** ^ In that fight ? ' Xo ; I supp o se yon nerer 
did think of it in that figfac Bet what other 
fight is Uktc ? Xo other. These combiners want 

■tansions, and land, and they see 
ij of gcttng thfin, and they take iL 



Excuse me, ladies, but I do really think you'd 
better read of all that is Kud and done in nfgard to 
such matters, and if you*d just as »oon hit a while 
longer I will show how women stand affected by 
some other proceedings, which they call public 
affairs, and skip orer in reading the newspapers.'* 
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** Now follow me close along, and you will see 
what I am coming at. These persons who dis- 
honor«ibly offer, or dishonorably take, are gener* 
ally rated as respectable people, and are treated 
as such. They hold high positions and receive 
much attention. Hats are taken off to them, 
their opinions are quoted, and their notice is 
thought something to be proud of. Tliey sit in 
the front pews, and at big receptions their names 
stand out on the list 

*' Now, what I want you to tliink about is this : 
If dishonorable people are held to be respectable, 
and are shown respect, don*t you see that all tliis 
brings down the standard of respectability ? You 
mothers are trying to train up your boys to ]>e 
strictly honest, to love what is right, and to feel 
ashamed of doing anything dishonorable. You 
want they should be good men, and you try for 
this, and to make them despise all kinds of mean- 
ness and underhanded doings, and to be unselfish. 

^^ But what^s the use if they have to engage in 
politics? For when these boys grow up to be 
men, they will grow up into a state of things 
where dishonorable acts, and underhanded doings, 
and being all for self, are considered matters of 
course, and good and bad, right and wrong, are 
all mixed up, and your boy, that youVe worried 
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THE THOUGHT AGE. 



In former periods, woman's own life was con- 
sidered of small importance excepting as it was 
necessary to the comfort and pleasure of man. 
She must bear children to licr husband that thej 
might inherit his property and transmit his name, 
her own property and name and rery existence 
being merged in his. 

In a time when nearly all occupations de- 
manded physical prowess and outdoor life, 
woman could not possibly come to the front. 
Thus her inferiority became established, for the 
simple reason that in the then recognized aims 
of life she could not be other than inferior. It 
was not an age of thought. The thinking was 
done by a very few, and the thoughts they thought, 
and the beliefs they believed, and whatever came 
to them by inspiration and intuition, all this was 
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hedged about witli mystery and secrecy as being 
too sacred for the people, and useless, and, in- 
deed, dangerous, except for the initiated. 

Things are different now. Ours is the age of 
thought; thouglit is busy in every direction, dis- 
covering, inventing, planning all sorts of plans 
for righting wrongs, yes, and for inflicting wrongs 
as well ; for when a trust, or a combine, or a " cor- 
ner-maker" thinks out ways of increasing the 
prices of food and fuel, or ways of securing kws 
for self's individual advantage, all this is but a 
so-called civilized way of carrying out the old 
Wbario raiding by the rule that *' He may take 
who has the power, and he may keep who can ; " 
though now substituting brain force for brute 

force. 

But for women there is hope and surety of 
gain in the veiy fact that thought power docs 
now take the i)luee of physical Htx-ength, for the 
region of thought is common ground, and the 
best thought will ultimately rule, irresi)ective of 
sex or condition ; and in this way the right will 
be made to displace the wrong as light displaces 

darkness. 

Now, then, since the best thoughts are to rule, 
let woman think the best ones — best for the 
race. But in order to do this she must keep 
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benelf informed of what is going on in the 
world about her. She must feel that it is in all 
respects just as much her world as man*s world, 
and that equally with him she Is concerned in 
the management of its affairs. Business methods, 
political methods, these are her concern, hence, 
she must keep an eye on these as they are shown 
up in the daily journals and others. 

And why ? This is why. She needs to be in- 
formed as to the prevailing standards of morality, 
of the recognized principles of action, public and 
private, also what are the accepted standards of 
respectability, for all these do directly effect the 
characters and fortunes of her children and her 
own welfare. And as soon as she finds these 
standards, motives and principles to be other 
than they should be, other than the good of her 
children and of the community demands, then 
comes upon her the imperative duty of denounc- 
ing them and of asserting the true ones. She 
can do this in her home and in every social circle 
of which she is a member, and by her pen. 

The present state of things betokens a tremen- 
dous conflict between wrong and right. Women 
must engage in this conflict. It has been argued 
a;2^inst them that they cannot fight, but the most 
effective battle ground is where is waged the w^- 
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fare of ideas. In this warfare womeD must serre 
as privates, as officers, and above all a. standard- 
bearers, holding high that standard which now is 
so often made to trail in the dust. A\ on.eu 
must be aroused to a sense of these great re- 
sponsibilities, showing how it is that all women 
BUnd directly affected by matters which they 
now turn from as being "business" or »l>oli. 
tics," and consequently " no concern of theirs. 
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XLL 

JUST THESE TWO. 

The problem of humanity's welfare can be 
solved by the application of these two principles : 

First Life, for each and all, means the full 
development of their highest and best* Such is 
the divine order as seen in Nature, everything 
bringing forth fruit after its kind, according as 
it manifests the fullness of its individual life. 
The universal recognition of this first principle 
will cause very great changes in our present edu* 
cational systems — so called. 

Second. ** AVe are members one of another.*' 
Ilnmauity is one family. A recognition of this 
family kiusliip will compel the more favored to 
work for the above-named development of the 
less favored. The work will bo accomplished by 
equalizing opportunities. Members of one family 
must share, and share alike. Thus by the appli- 
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cation and co-operation of our two principles 
sliall the desirable prevail and the undesirable 
disappear. 

At present humanity is not living. Where, 
in any of its classes and conditions, do we find 
complete individual development ? Look among 
the distressed poor, the luxurious millionaires 
and all the way between; look among toilers 
everywhere ; in the different trades, in the fields, 
in factories, in gloomy basements, in the bowels 
of the earth. Look among our business men, 
absorbed in complicated schemes, ever in dire 
strait betwixt hope of gain and fear of loss; 
among bankers and book-keepers, thinking out 
their days in figures; among the hosts of full- 
grown men using up existence at ribbon-counters, 
selling buttons and spools of thread, matching 
samples and measuring off fabrics by the yard 
and fractions of a yard; among professional 
men, their thinking faculties chiefly brought into 
exercise, and even the thinking brought within 
narrow limits. Look among the millions en- 
rolled in armies, filled with thought of war-glory 
and perpetually drilled in the art of human de- 
struction. Look among the unfortunates who 
crowd our prisons, asylums, almshouses, hospitals. 
Look among women ; women in the degra^lation 
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oCpoTertyoriiitliedegimdatiooof ridiet; w«DeD 
at the bottom ticrifioed to the HcimimU <if liard* 
grinding labor, or women at the top (so-eaUod), 
nerificed to tbe demandi of fashionable life; 
woman in eveij station absorbed nme or len 
in oocopations which limit rather than enlaige. 
Where, among all these men and women, where 
in the whcde mass of humanity, shall we find that 
foil indiridnal development — phyncal, intellect- 
nal, moral, spiritual, which alone can be called 
life? 

Speaking generally, our present social, com- 
mercial, political and industrial systems stand 
directly in the way of such derelopmeut, so that 
life in its fullness is out of the question. Also, 
these systems do by their vety nature hinder the 
recognition of human kinship with all that im* 
plies, and actually compel a struggle for selTs 
interests. From them must inevitably come the 
grinding of the poor, the oppresuon of the weak, 
together with strife, greed, dishonor, immorality, 
jealousy, envy^ discontent, strikes, misery. Thus 
chaos prevails, and the problem of humanity's 
welfare remains unsolved. For we shall never 
get a right answer unless we do our sum by the 
right rules. ^Let all have equal facilities for 
showing forth the life that is in themj Let the 



more favored see that the less favored have these 
facilities. 

All the law is fulfilled in one word, even in 
this, ^ TLou shalt love thy nei^bor as tliyself.^ 
Sometiaae it will be found that the law now 
smiled at, often sneered at, called scctimental^ 
called gush, called cant, called religion, given 
over to Sunday preaching — it will be found 
that this law is the wisest that could be dt-viscd 
for the conduct <A every department of human 
affairs ; that the teachings of J^.^^'^ 2.**^ tht^ mort 
politic political economy: that it is their tendency, 
as it was their pur}*a&e, U» u^e \\ie cour&c of life 
to run Mnoothly on earth by means of g^'vUviU 
among men. If love is the fulfilling of law, 
why not practically 14'ply it as the law of action, 
interpreting it in its broadest sense? Are 
we ashamed of it because of its name ? Are we 
selfisMy afraid of it ? \\nien love shall univer- 
sally prevail, then everybody will reap the benefit 
and get the blessing. AVben there shall be a 
general giving forth of the best, then erenbody 
will receive of the best ; and when our prinriple 
of complete indiridual derelopnjcnt of the hi^ii- 
est and best shaU be appl:^ then everybody 
will have somewhat of good to give. 

Surely none will object to tins conation of 
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tldngs. Are there hindrances io its establish- 
ment ? Yes ; unwillingness, apathy, and disbelief. 
What will help bring the day ? Every one who 
declares a belief in its possibility will aid in 
bringing it on. 



XLII. 

THE NECESSITIES OF LIFE. 

It should be understood that we are not to be- 
stow capacities for goodness and intelligence, but 
that such capacities are in the child awaiting 
favorable conditions for unfoldment. Tlioy are 
in the child for the reason that every child bom 
is a manifestation of the One Divine Life. As 
this all-containing Life is Goodness and Power, 
and does not leave itself without a witness, why, 
then every child must have the capabilities of 
goodness in a degree strong enough to overmas- 
ter all that seems contrariwise. *^ The spirit of 
man is the candle of the Lord." ^yhat a pity 
that existing conditions do so hinder the full 
outshining of this light — the ** Light that light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world ! " 

Chief among these hindering causes is the 
common idea of what it means to be alive, or to 
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liye« We hear of people living by constant hard 
labor in mines, fields, factories, workshops, tene- 
ment houses, when by this constant labor scarcely 
anything is gained beyond the requirements of 
animal existence. Political economists sit in 
their comfortable libraries, amid all the appli- 
ances of culture, and calculate on how little the 
working class may live, meaning on how little 
the bodily life may be continued. The phrases, 
earning a li\ang — the necessities of life — are 
made to refer chiefly to animal needs, whereas 
what makes man man is precisely the quality of 
mind and heart which ranges above and beyond 
the animal nature. The comfortable calculator 
will have to do his sum over again, and reckon in 
among the human necessities of life as much as 
is required for all that makes man man. Into 
tliis calculation must come an allowance for time 
to think ; also for acquiring ability to think well, 
and to enjoy the pleasures of thought, and follow 
it into its higher ranges and broader fields. Said 
the noted French philosopher, Descartes, "I 
think, therefore I am," or therefore I live. It 
must be understood, then, yes, it must be insisted 
upon, that the necessities of life for human 
beings, men or women, include whatever is need- 
ful for their development, mental, moral, spirit- 
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ual* No one truly lives whose conditions hinder 
this development. 

But such conditions do prevail, and not only 
among the so-called lower classes, but among the 
so-called upper classes. Among, we will say, 
business men, professional men ; among any who 
are wearing out in toil, and trouble, and struggle 
of money-making, or who are intent on further- 
ing their own selfish interests by means of the 
corruptions known as politics ; among any who 
are g^ven up to pleasures of low degree ; among 
women absorbed in society duties, solicitous 
chiefly for display, fashion, style, richness of 
apparel, selfs worldly exaltation, and selfs fre- 
quent newspaper mention ; also among women 
whose mentality extends not much beyond the 
daily routine of housework and of the shallowest 
kind of reading ; and surely among all who are 
wretchedly poor and degraded. 

Thus it needs but a glance over the whole 
range of humanity, from royalty downward, to 
show how few are the living ; that is, how many 
are fettered by conditions which absolutely pre- 
vent their highest developments. 

And how to begin the change ? The first step 
is to arouse discontent People are too well 
satisfied with what is already being done in 
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school and home by way of educatioD. It was 
ever thus. The history of the world shows a 
continuous state of complacency and of opi>osi- 
tion to progress; and now, to-day, let any one 
make a plain statement of some existing condi- 
tions, let him show that they tend to bring out 
tlie lower nature and repress the higher, let him 
show that our present efforts at world-bettering 
are utterly inadequate, at the same time suggest- 
ing a change, and he will be met with the cry, 
** Pessimist ! pessimist 1 Why dwell on the bad ? 
Look at the good 1 Do but think how merciful 
we are! how intelligent! how much we do for 
sweet charity's sake and philanthropy's ! Cease 
your fault-finding! " 

But, my good friends, stating a fact is not 
fault-finding. If I look at an apple-tree whose 
fruit is scant and imperfect, and speak of this, 
I am not finding the faults. They are too ap- 
parent To declare this to be so is but making 
a statement of the truth. If I see on the street 
a lame horse, or a littered pavement, or a ragged 
dress, or a coach running on three wheels, or a 
bird with a wing clipped, or a lopsided kite not 
able to do what it was expected to, why, in call- 
ing attention to these things I am not finding 
fault. I am only saying that what is, is. And 
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calling attention to them is not pessimism. 
Should I speak of them hopelessly, discoiirag- 
ingly, expressing a conviction that the tree could 
not be made to grow better fruit, that houses 
could not be built upright, that gowns must 
always bo ragged, pavements always littered, 
kites sdways lopsided, birds always wing-clippod, 
horses always go lame, coaches always be three- 
wheeled, why, certainly, that gloomy, desponding 
view would be pessimism. But to look at these 
imperfect conditions hopefully, declaring they can 
be changed for the bettor, to point out faults 
with a view to their removal, at the same time 
suggesting the methods — this is optimism, for 
by thus making people dissatisfied we start them 
on the road to excellence. 

Curiously enough, the very people who show 
no dissatisfaction with the methods of our present 
educational work, or the lack of it, in school and 
home, do show dissatisfaction with the results. 
Do you ask how this is shown ? Look at New 
York ; look at Boston ; look at almost any city 
and town, and see how these results are being 
met and dealt with by means of the inevitable 
charities, philanthropies, reforms, reformatories, 
hospitals, almshouses, provident associations, in- 
sane asylums, houses of refuge, homes for the 
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fallen, homes for inebriates, homes for ineap»> 
bles, midnight refuges, midnight rescues, socie- 
ties for the suppression of vice, for prison reform, 
for aiding cx-couvicts, for prevention of cruelty, 
tenement-house associations, together with our 
immense police force, our police stations, prisons, 
jails, houses of correction. Do not all these 
show dissatisfaction with the present state of 
things ? Now, if the time, thought, strength and 
money spent in thus aiming at results of inca- 
pacity, weakness and crime were spent in the 
direction of causes, what a saving! Not that 
established methods bo at once abandoned. Ab- 
rupt changes and overturns arc unwise ; they are 
contrary to the order of nature. But while con- 
tinuing our present work for improvement, may 
we not begin one far more effective? Surely it 
is more thrifty to secure the strong, sturdy ele- 
ments of character, and the use of all the facul- 
ties, than to organize great boards of charity U> 
support grown-up weaklings — weak from inca- 
pacity — and consume ourselves in the toil of 
philanthropies. 
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